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TO TEACHERS, SCHOOL VISITORS, SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES, AND PARENTS. 

This work is addressed, to you, because you are supposed 
to be, in some measure, awake to t|ie importance of the 
question ; * What shall he doneTto improve the condition of conv- 
man Schools ? — 'and also becaus^^ur numbers are considerable, 
and your influence extensi/e. In the state of Connecticut 
alone, the number of persons^elonging to Distuct School Com- 
mittees, cannot be much less than two thousam; School Soci- 
ety Committees, six hundred; School Visitors, one thousand 
>eight hundred; — ^while the number of those who teach^ either 
in summer or winter, exceeds /our thousand. Here then is an • 
aggregate of eight or nine thousand individuals, to say nothing 
of parents. If the same proportion exists in other states, your 
numbers in Niew England and New York, are about one hundred 
thousand. . 

The writer believes that you (and through your influence the 
cause of education) would derive much aid from an impartial 
description of those institutions which have adopted improved 
methods of instruction and discipline ; and while he sets a higli 
value on other, and, as they are usually called, higher semina- 
ries, he cannot avoid resting his hopes of his country , and indeed 
of his rac&, in a great measure, upon common^ district, or ptibUc 
schools. With the exception of Sabbath schools, they are be- 
lieved to be the only truly republican, institutions whicn we pos- 
sess. Colleges, academies, and even private and select scho9ls, 
however useful, do not directly reach the wants of the great 
mass of our citizens. How few ever set foot within the walls • 
of any other than a common school house! The intelligence r 
— the virtue — ^perhaps even the piety of a people^ considered^ 
collectively, may be measured by thp character and condition 
of these most useful institutions. 

NoUiing would do more to elevate their character in a degree 
commensurate with their importance, than model schools. 
Could only one school, of a highly improved character, be es- 
tablished in every county, immense good would result. Per- 
haps no single measure which could be adopted would do more 
to rouse the public mind. 

Did the writer indulge the slightest hope of soon seeing even 
one institution of this kind in successful operation, he would 
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immediately lay asid% his pen. That benevolent fri( 
4EKlucation2 may be induced to establish private elen 
schools of a superior character, is very probable; bntsu 
not be ptMic or common schools ; and tor a short time m: 
seem to injure them, by withdrawing from them the in 
and support of their most powerful friends ; though t] 
result would undoubtedly be in their favor. 

We shall be compelled to resort, for the present, to € 
common schools for models ; — to such of them at least 
sent ^e most interesting features, and improved chs 
Descriptions of the best schools which can be found,— 
feet as the best certainly are, — if faithful and impartial, 
is believed, be useful and acceptable to the public. 

Most ofyou are supposed to have read with attention, 
teresting Lectures of JVbr. Hall, on School Keeping. Y( 
looked around you to see his principles put in practic( 
have too often looked in vain. It has even sometimes h 
ed that the more you have investigated, the more you h 
come dissatisfied. 

' In this belief, and after much solicitation, the writer 
er^d it his duty to lay before you an account of the first a 
or public school in Hartford, Conn., now under the si 
tendence of Mr. J. Olney, author of a system of Pi 
Geography. That it is a perfect institution is not pret 
for. Tike other schools, it certainly has many defects, as 
seen in the sequel* But after carefully observing its pr 
and influence, and results, for nearly two years, ancl sp 
days and weeks in visiting it and conversmg with its 
ers, it has been foimd to have adopted many improvt 
which ought to be more generally miown. It is not, hi 
for a moment supposed that its general system of classi 
or even its particular methods of instruction can be propei 
tated, even in very large schools. Allowance must al\i 
made for peculiar circumstances. But that the spirit o\ 
of its features and methods which have been long teste 
or elsewhere, may be adopted in many of our schools i 
believed. 

In proof that these conclusions are not hasty or partial 
testimony might be adduced. Eminent teachers nave 
the school in question, and have been highly interested, 
have extended their visits eVen to a week. The memb( 
School Convention which assembled in this city in No\ 
1830; Mr. S. R. Hall, author of the ' Lectures on School 
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in^ ;' Mr. Josiah Holbrook, of Boston, and many other distin^ 
guished individaals. whose names might be mentioned, have 
also honored it witn their visits, and approved of many of its 
methods and principles. Mr. Holbro<^ even pronounced it 
the best public school which he had seen. 

While great care has been taken to present every excellency, 
it has been thought proper to mention also its most prominent 
defects. In the progress of the accoimt, the writer has some- 
times ventured to suggest farther improvements. He would 
have made other, and perhaps equaUy important suggestions 
in regard to the methods of teaching several branches, had the 
nature of the work permitted. The object here is chiefly to 
state the condition of this particular school. Wherever opinions 
are expressed, however, they are the result of more than fifteen 
yeart' familiar acquaintance with the subject, either as School 
Visitor or Teacher ; together wiA much personal observation, 
not only in New England, but in the Middle and Southern 
States. 

As this is the first publication q/'^A^/rtW, the writer has been 
compelled to select fbr himself 3ie method of arrangement. 
Whether his decision is judicious, others will determine. His 
great object has been to state the facts which exist, in sucjh a 
manner as to be understood, with less regard to the style or man' 
ner. If he has failed, he hopes at least to have prepared the 
way for other historians of schools, and that they may profit 
even by his errors. 

If, on the other hand there should be a demand for future 
editions of the work, any subsequent improvements made in 
the school will be added, if circxunstances permit ; probably in 
the form of an appendix. 

Hartford, January ^ith, 1832* 
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SECTION L 



INTRODITCTpRY REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
SCHOOL, — ITS PROGRESS, — AND PRESENT POLICY. 

The public Schools in Hartford, from an early period, 
received considerable attention. They were supported 
in part by a tax levied on property, and partly by a tax 
on each scholar who attended. Their funds were incon- 
siderable until the sale of the Western Reserve Lanfis, 
in 1795, laid the foundation of that large and permanent 
School Fund, for which the State is so celebrated. _ 

Early in the year 1810, the three schools in Ihe first 
district in this city were united, with a view to adopt th« 
Lancasterian system of instruction. For this purpose 
a convenient room was provided, and an instructor ob- 
tained. After three or four years' trial, this system was 
discontinued. 

Although it was found inexpedient to continue the 
Lancasterian system, yet the schools remained united^ 
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and were placed under the c?ire of a Principal, Mr. ^^ 
THANiEL Webb, and several assistant teachers. ^"^ 
classification which at present exists, by which a ce^ 
kind and amount of labor is assigned to each ' tea 
and by; which pupil^ of yarious ages and capacities 
placed in different apartments, waa at this time adopie 
It owed its origin to the ingenuity of Mr. Webb, secon 
ed by the influence and great personal exertion of ]M 
Josiah Beckwith. 

After the school had beeit classified about three ye^ 
the present building was erected. This was in the y« 
1816. Since that period, the school has generally flo| 
ished. There may, indeed, have been short intervals 
depression, but on the whole it has constantly been pi 
gressing. 

In general, the pupils have first entered the low^ 
classes, and have been advanced by gradation to the 
higher. There have been, however, numerous excep. 
tions to this rule. Many enter the school for a few 
months only. Such are admitted to any of the classes,, 
according to their age, {>resent condition, and capacity; 
for making progress. 

tt has been customary to class the pupils at the be4 
ginning of every month ; or, at the least, of every quar<^ 
ter. m This duty devolves on the District Committee ana 
the Principal ; but it has usually been left chiefly, if nofi 
wholly, to the discretion of the Principal, with the ad- k 
vice of his assistants. " 

The number of assistants, at first small, has been 
gradually increased. In 1822, the number had risen to 
seven ; in 1827, to nine ; and in 1829, a writin:g master 
was added. Part of these assistants have been males, 
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and part females. At present there are only two male 
instructors, besides the Principal. It should be men* 
tioned in this place, that for a short period about the. 
year 1B18, there were ten assistants, and an unusually 
large number of pupils ; — and the school attained a re- 
putation almost or quite equal to that of any subsequent 
period. ' - 

The compensation of male instructors during the last 
ten years, has been from $300 to $000 a year. The 
Principal usually receives $000. Females receive from 
$130 to $260. This is a much more liberal compensa- 
tion thaii is usually allowed in public schools in this 
state ; though by no means too much, when we consider 
the extent and amount of their labors. The wages of 
some of the females are even believed to be rather low. 

Every teacher is paid quarterly. Rather than defer 
payment, sums of money are often loaned by the Com- 
mittee for this purpose. This is an excellent principle,^ »; 
and worthy of general imitation, so far as circumstances 
may permit. Few teachers receive their pay promptly, 
and some never obtain the whole, even in districts which 
are by no means indigent. This is an injury to the gen- 
eral cause of education, as well as to the individuals who 
are more immediiitely concerned. 

No teacher ii9 employed for uny definite period. 
When a vacancy is to be filled, the candidate who presents 
himself^ is examined and licensed as the statute directs. 
If on > trial he is found well qualified and chooses to re- 
main, his services are continued ; if not approved, o^ de- 
sirouis of leaving, he is dismissed. This is believed by the 
Committee to be the best way to secure ^ood teachers, 
and render them permanently useful. 
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It aUght to be mentioned^ how^yer^ that the Frin 
is u^ally allowed to recommend cairdidates, but « 
not considered responsible, for their good or ill sue 
It is believed by the writer, that the opinion oi 
Priricipal; in selejcfing teachers for a school like 
should hare considerable weight. Boards of exam 
are not always prgiciically acquainted with school ^ 
ing, and hence are so far disqualified for their 
How this evil can be remedied in country towns, 1 
so obviour; but in such an establishment as the pre 
the judgment of the Principal may be obtained b] 
Board of examination, as an aid in the discharge of 
duty. 

There is a very unreasonable opinion abroad, th« 
person who has a family otight to teach ; on the gr 
that he will be apt to neglect his school for the sa] 
domestic concerns. This opinion is liot confirmc 
experience. Several of the most useful teachers in 

.V school, during the last fifteen years, have had fam 
u Mr. Knox, of the Second Department,^ has been a t< 

^^ er, and at the same time the head of a family, for i 

^ than twenty yi^ars. 

Another prevalent opinion is still more unreason 
Teachers, it is said, ought not to be continued'mpre 
one or two seasons in the same school. But here i 
always been regarded as the wisest policy to retf 
good teacher as long as possible. Several of those 
are now employed, have been in the school' from" t 
six^en years ; yet it may jtistly be questioned wh 
their services wete ever more valuable than at the 
sent time. 
District Committees are usually changed every 
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As tbey receive no compensation for theiv labors« the 
duty is generally performed partly by rotation. Hence 
RO committee has an intimate knowledge of the Sjchoc^ or 4 
aehools of his charge. But in this district, the members » 
of this committee are often reappointed* Mr. Charles 
Goodwin has been a very efficient menjber for ten or 
twelve successive years ; others have served hom five to 
eight years, and their labors are believed to have been 
constantly increasing in value. 

The proprietors of this school contribute annually 
abettt twice as much as they receive fi^m funds. Now 
when schools cost something, the proprietors are apt to 
take an interest in their welfare. It is believed that two 
hundred school districts may be found in Connecticut, 
whoae united contributions for mere tuition, do not annu- 
ally exceed what is paid by this district. It is even be- 
Ueved that one whole county does not pay more. No 
wonder what seems to cost so little is undervalued ; and 
4hat common education is at a low ebb. 
< Scholars from other districts are always admitted, 
by paying an extra price, except when the school is so 
crowded that the Committee are. obliged to reject them. 
The number of such pupils now on the catalogue, is 
greater than that of any former period, if we except per- 
haps the years 1818 and 1819. Some of them came a 
distance of twenty miles, and they here pay as high a 
price for tuition as they would be required to pay in the 
academies and select schools in the vicinity of their own 
homes. The terms to non-resident pupils are, in the 
First Department, $3 00 quarterly ; in the Second, $2 00 ; 
and in the Third, $1 00. 

The regidations in regard to warming the apartments 



are excellent The wood is famished early in ihi 
8dn, of a good qaality, and is placed in the wood ] 
Faithful persons are employed to build the fires ' 
morning, from one to two hours before the time of 
ing the school ; to whom a compensation of $8 or 
year is allowed. The wood for every morning is a 
into the school rooms the preceding eyening; As tl 
suit of these arrangements, the rooms are rendered 
fortable by the time the school commences, and li( 
no time is lost by annoyance from smoke, cold feet 
Besides this, th^ strictest economy is consulted — 
appears that the expenditure for fuel during the Is 
years has been, upon the average, only about i 
year. The compensation for building the fires, ad( 
this, makes a total of $80 a year; while there a: 
stoves to be constantly supplied. This is only aboi 
and a half cords a year to each, if we estimate w< 
the medium price of $5 a cord. 

In many of our schools, especially those that us 
places, from eight to fifteen cords are not unfreqi 
consumed, or rather wasted^ in the course of four i 
months of the winter. Besides, much of it is h 
green. Or if dried, it is left in the open air, for wai 
wood-house, exposed to rain, ice and snow. Muc! 
is cut too long for the fire-place ; and many ins 
occur where it is not cut at all. Sometimes si 
are discontinued for several days, because left abso 
destitute of wood of any kind, l^he fires are not p 
ed regularly, or in proper season. All these evi 
avoided in the Hartford school. 

In some school houses we may see a multitude o 
and coats belonging to the pupils,'placed in the wix 
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because the glass is broken and no person is leady to 
make repairs. But in this school, if a pane of glass is 
broken, a bench injured, or any thing is wanted, it is im- 
mediately procured by order of the teachers, or the 
Committee, with the least possible delay. If done by 
the teachers, they are promptly paid by the Committee 
whenever their bill is presented. These may be deemed 
email matters, but experience shows that they are impor- 
tant in their results. 

Small sums have sometimes been appropriated to the 
purchase of books for indigent pupils. 

The school is .continued throughout the year, with 
only three vacations of one week each. 

The first Principal of the school on the present or- 
ganization, was, as we have already seen, Mr. Nathaniel 
Webb. He remained in the institution eight or nine yearsy 
and in 1822 was succeeded by Mr. Phineas Talcott, who 
held the station six years. Mr. J. Olney, who had 
been for about two years one of Mr. Talcott's assistants, 
succeeded him in Dec. 1827, where he still continues. 



SECTION II. 

Description of the SchooV House — Its internal and ex- 
ternal arrangement — Classification — Branches taught 
— Books used — Defects, S^c, 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

- ■ 

The First Public School in Hartford is located in Dorr 
Street. The situation is central, and at the same time 
removed in a great measure from the tumult of business 
The building is of stone, 60 feet in length, by 40 in 
breadth ; and two stories high, exclusive of a basement 
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story. Each of these is divided into several apartmentfl 
for different classes, recitation, &.e. A part of thel)ase- 
ment story is. used as a wood room. Above the second 
story is a garret, which, in the warm season, is sometimes 
occupied by the pupils, both for study and recitation. A 
small cupola is furnished with a bell to summon the 
school together. There are several out-houses in the 
rear of the establishment, enclosed by a wall ; and the 
yard, which is about four rods square, is separated into 
two portions, for each of the two sexes. These yards are 
the only play grounds allowed them ; but irom their size 
and other obvious reasons, are not well adapted to the 
purpose. Within these walls is a well of good water, 
furnished with a pump, and other conveniences. 

General Classification,^This school is divided into 
three great Classes or Departments. The number of 
teachers, including the Principal, is eleven. Five oi 
these belong to the First, two to the SecondrSLU^four to 
the Third Department ; but the Principal, besides the 
duties of his own department, has the general direction 
and care of the whole. 

Number of Scholars. — The whole number of pupils 
on the catalogue of the school varies at different times, 
and at different seasons, from 500 to 600, who are of aU 
ages, from three to sixteen years. At present the whoU 
number is 589, of which 244 are in the First Department 
132^in the Second, and 213 in the Third. Twenty-nini 
of these pupils are from other districts ; twenty-one ol 
whom attend in the First Department, five in the Secon^ 
and three in the Third. 

The above enumeration was made for the first of Dc^ 
cember last. Another enumeration for Jan. 10th, 183% 
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makes the total number in the school, 605. The whole 
number for the quarter ending Dec. 31st, 1831, was 631. 

Plan of the First Department. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FIRST DEPARTMENT. 

The First Department is at present under the chaige 
of the following teachers : 

J. OLNEY, A. M. Principal. 

Miss Maria Rockwell, 



Miss Mary Collins, 
Miss Clarissa Warner, 



\ 



Assistants^ 

J.Y11SS ^ttAKlSbA VT AKMJfiK, i 

Mr. Flavius A. Brown, Writing Master, J 

This department occupies, the upper or second story 
of the building, with the exception of that branch of 
it, under the care of Miss Warner,, which occupies a 
TO&m in the first story, {Seepage 26 for refere»ce9 to 
this bra/nch.) 

Size and Capacity of the Room, — ^The upper room is 
large and commodious. Including the stair-way, (A) a 
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closet (B) for stationary and the library, and a small reci- 
tation room (C) of 12 by 9 feet, it is 57 feet in length, 
by 39 in breadth, within the walls, embracing the whole 
extent of the building. The height of the ceiling is 10 
feet. As the number of pupils in attendance in this room 
does not usually much exceed 160 at one time, this ar- 
rangement allows an average space of nearly 14 square 
feet of surface to each pupil, and 137 cubic feet of air. 
In this estimate, however, the space in the recitation 
room is very properly included. The whole is exceed- 
ingly well lighted. 

The height and elevation of this part of the building, 
with such ample space, and so much air and light, render 
this school room one of the most pleasant and healthy I 
have ever visited ; forming a striking contrast with the 
small, low, and often dark appearance of many of the 
school rooms in Connecticut ; and, I am sorry to say it, 
with the rooms in the basement story of the present 
building. The space allotted to the pupils in these last, 
very often does not exceed 5 or 6 square feet of surface 
and some even much less than 5 ; with only 40 or 50 cubic 
feet of air to breathe. Few reasonable men ever calculat- 
ed more closely for school rooms, than Mr. Lancaster ; 
yet he required at least nine square feet of surface to a 
pupil, with the rooms high, and kept well ventilated. 

Arrangement of desks. — ^The pupils' desks (d) all face 
the south. They are arranged in rows, not continuous, 
but divided in such a manner that each will accommodate 
five pupils. Each pupil has a separate seat, which consists 
merely of a square box, fixed to the floor, with one side 
open, into which they put their hats, &c. The seats in 
this room are all without backs. 
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General structure and arrangement of the room, — 
The windows are principally on the right and lefl, and in 
front of the pupils ; and are all furnished with green cur-, 
tains. On the south side of the room is the teachers' 
platform, (£) elelrated about 18 inches, so as to enable 
them to overlook the whole schepl. Its length is lQT>r 12 
feet, and it is furnished with a seat £<fr the teachers, and 
for visitors. The writing master's desk (F) is in the 
north-west corner of the room. None of the teachers in 
this room, except him, have any desks ; nor do they need 
any, their business being constantly among their pupils. 
The top of the stair way, or point of entrance, (d)is on the 
north side; near the middle of the room. From this place 
to the teacher's platform, directly opposite on the south 
side, is a broad space or alley, (G) separating the room 
into two great divisions, for the twQ sexes. In this alley 
the stove (H) stands. Thirhas an abundance of pipey 
very large in diameter, and whitewashed, tp improve its 
appearance. The floor and ceiling are horizontal* 

Furniture^ apparatus^ 4'^.—- The walls of the room f 
are hung with useful maps, drawings, chronological, his- ^ 
torics^l and political tables, specimens of fine penmanship, 
&c. ; and among the test, cards containing the hours of ! 
recitation. .Among the maps may be mentioned two large \ 
maps of the world, one of which is on Mei-cator's projec- 
tion; large maps of Europe, Asia, the United States, and 
Palestine ; and an ancient Bible Map. These are all 
neatly suspended on rollers, and besides being very use- 
ful to the pupils in the progress of their studies, give the 
room an agreeable appearance, especially when ^e con- 
trast it with the naked and monotonous appearance of 
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school rooms in general. In addition to these, a numbet 
of cuts of animals are suspended in the recitation room. * 

This department is also -furnished with two exoelleni 
twelve inch globes, and a black board. 
' Cabinet of Minerals, — There is another scene which 
is rarely witnessed in school rooms. — I allude to two 
boxes of minerals, placed on the south side of the room (I). 
They contain about 418 mineral and geological speci- 
mens, 24 ancient coins, and 165 species of shells ; which 
have been collected by the teachers and pupils. Since 
their introduction, which was about a year since, much 
time intervening between school hours, which would 
otherwise have been wasted, has been pleasantly and 
profitably spent in examining these specimens. In some 
instances the pupils have the aid of the in&tructors ; but 
sometimes also they teach 6ne another. 

Clock. — But what strikes the visitor as most novel in 
its appearance is a beautiful clock, placed over the teach- 
er's platform, in full view of the school. It must, be ob- 
vious that if clocks are ever useful, they are useful in 
school rooms. Yet after a long and extensive acquaint- 
ance with schools, I am obliged to acknowledge that this 
is the first I ever saw in a conm^on school. Watches 
are often seen ; they answer the purposes of the in- 
structor,but not those of his pupils. 

It has, indeed, been objected by some, that if a clock 
were placed in the room, many children would do little 
else than watch with impatience the slow progress of the 
hours. But the ejcperience of this school does not con- 
firm such an opinion. No questions are now asked when 
it will be time to recite — go out — go home, &c. ; for ev- 
ery one can see for himself what the hour is. Besides, 
habits of order, and regularity, and method are cultivated. 
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and thus the welfare of the school in a very considerable 
degree promoted. 

Some of these things were furnished by the District 
Committee, others by the teachers and pupils. One of 
the assistants has often furnished indigent pupils with 
school-books gratuitously ; which, together with occa- 
sional rewards, have amounted to an expense of five or 
six dollars annually, for many years. None of the teach- 
ers have been backward to sacrifice time or money to 
the welfare of their scholars. Deeply as the fact is to be 
regretted, yet it undoubtedly is a fact that no considera- 
ble elevation of character in a common school has ever 
yet been attained, without great sacrifices of this kind. 
I have known such sacrifices extend to one half of the 
teacher's wages, for years in succession. 

Recitation Room. — The dimensions of the Vecitation 
room have been mentioned. It is in a corner of the 
building, and is a great accommodation. The place of 
deposit for stationary will be mentioned in connection 
with an account of the system of writing. 

One thing remains to be described, which, however 
trifling it may seem, is in reality a matter of considera- 
ble importance ; and, though now adopted in one of the 
other departments, and in some of the neighboring 
schools, appears to'have originated here. Near the place 
of entrance, within the school room, is suspended a large 
card, on one side of which is written in very large capi- 
tals, the word IN; alid on the other, the word OUT. 
When a pupil obtains permission to leave the room, he 
turns the card, so that the word out is towards the 
sehool ; and in general, only one pupil is allowed to be 
absent at a time. When he returns, he places it so that 
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the word in is towards the school. As the result of tl&j 
arrangement, the pupils are rarely known to ask leave tc 
go out, unless they see the word in towards them ; anc 
th^ teacher is thus saved from much trouble and perplex* 
ity, and the school from much confusion. 

Defects, — After mentioning so many excellencies, it 
will be proper to mention a few defects, some of them oi 
coiisiderable magnitude. 

The writing desks are too high, and too sloping. It is 
believed that they ought to be level, and several inches 
lower. The desks ought also to be separate, and no 
desk Miould be occupied by more than one pupiL The 
advantages of such a plan are numerous, and to teachers 
must be obvious ; but my limits will not permit me to 
present them in detail.* Backs to seats are also believed 
to be indispensable. 

Another evil is the smallness of the recitation room. 
A large class can scarcely assemble without being annoy- 
ed by sitting too near each othet, or by the heat of the 
stove. It ought to be at the least, fourteen feet square. 
It is contemplated, however, to form another room of this 
kind, at the opposite end of this department, which will 
in a measure remove the difficulty. 

The pupils put their hats, as we have already seen, in- 
to the cavity of the seats which they ^cupy. They of- 
ten dispose of some of their outer garments in the same 
way. The rest of them are hung on wooden pegs, neat- 
ly arranged on the sides of the room. Both these meth- 
ods of disposing of hats and clothes are objectionaole, for 

* For a foil ezpaiitioiil)f the author's views in regard to the coostraction of 
writing desks, the reader is referred to an " Essay on School Houses," which will 
shortly be pablished under the direction of the American Institute of Instriictioo. 
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^numerous reasons which I have no room to mention. A 
closet for this purpose is indispensable to every school- 
room. On this subject, public opinion is evidently chang- 
ing, as we find provisions of this kind in almost every new 
school house. 

The last defect I shall mention, is ^h^ want of visible 
apparatus for illustrating some of the branees taught, es- 
pecially Arithmetic, Geography, and Natural Philoso- 
phy. This is a serious defect, and is more reprehen- 
sible in so wealthy a community, than among people who 
are indigent ; and more so at the present time, than it 
would have been twenty years ago. 

BRANCHES TAUGHT IN THE FIRST DEPARTMENT. 

These are Spelling, Defining, Reading, Writing, Men- 
tal and Written Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, An- 
cient and Modern History, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, 
and Book-keeping by do|ible entry. Surveying and Nav- 
igation have formerly been pursued to some extent here, 
and at one period a select number of the female pupils 
were instructed in Painting and Needle-work. Some at- 
tention has of late been paid to Architecture and Miner- 
alogy ; but these have rather been pursued as amusements 
than as studies. Vhe' pupils are also required to study 
the Newspapers^ so far as to be able to relate the leading 
events of the day« 

BOOKS USED. ^ 

Webster's Elementary Spelling Bodi, the New Testa- 
ment, Olney's National Preceptor, Olney's Manual, Col- 
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burn's First Lessons, DabolPs Arithmetic, Murray's 
Grammar, Olney's Geography, Tytler's History, Hale's 
U. States History, Comstock's Natural Philosophy, and 
Day's Mathematics. In Architecture, a little work has 
been used which was recently published at New Haven. 
The Dictionaries are of various kinds. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

This principal branch of the First Department is class- 
ed in the following manner. 

• In Spelling, Defining, Reading, and Written Arithme- 
tic, the whole number of the boys and girls constitute 
each a single class. Their ages are from ^10 to 16 ; and 
although a more particular classification is desirable, yet 
it is found impracticable in so numerous a department. 
The boys are instructed by the Principal, the girls by an 
assistant. Miss Collins. 

In Writing, Mental Arithmetic, Grammar, History and 
Philosophy, the department is subdivided into various 
classes, according to the capacities of the pupils. 

I shall defer the classification for writing, till I come 
to treat of the methods of teaching that branch; to 
which,^ks it treats of a most interesting feature of the 
school, the reader is referred. 

In Mental Arithmetic^ there are four classes of boys 
and one or two of girls; in Grammar there are four 
classes of hofn and four of girls ; in Geography five 
classes of boys and three of girls ; in Natural Philosophy 
there is one class of boys and one of girls ; in Tytler's 
History, one class of girls ; and there is one class of 
girls in the History of the United States. All these 
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classes recite to the assistants, Miss Rockwell and Miss 
Collins, and each recites once in two days. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

The bell rings first at 15 minutes before 9 o'clock in 
the morning. Soon after this, the school is opened by 
singing a hymn, and in the Second Department by prayer. 
The second bell rings at 9 o'clock. The boys or the 
girls then immediately read in the Testament about a 
verse each, which takes -up fifteen or twenty minutes. 
On every alternate day when the boys read first, their 
exercises then immediately commence in the recitation 
room. The girls, who have been studying their lesson 
while the boys were reading, now in their turn read fif- 
teen minutes; but on those^ particular days when they 
read first, they immediately commence recitations, and 
the boys proceed to read. When reading is over, they 
commence the study of arithmetic, which is pursued 
without any interruption, except by a writing lesson, until 
11 o'clock. They then spend thirty minutes in study- 
ing and defining words, and thirty minutes more in study- 
ing and spelling a lesson, which brings the time to 12 
o'clock. ; 

In winter, the bell rings for the afternoon exercises at 
half past one o'clock ; but in summer, it is half an hour 
later. The school is often opened with singing. The 
boys then spend half an hour in reading, after which the 
recitations and arithmetic follow. At three, the girls 
have a reading lesson. The last three quarters of an 
hour of the afternoon is spent in defining and spelling, 
nearly as in the forenoon. The school usually closes 
with singing. 

2* 



Recitations. — The following is the order of the reciti 
tions, in the branches which are named. These reciti 
tions are heard by the female assistants, principally b 
Miss Rockwell. 

Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. (Girls,) 

A. M. 

Class in Tytler's History, at 9h. 20m. 

Class in U. States History, 9 40 

1st Class in Geography, 10 

2d do. 10 15 

3d do. 10 30 

Class in Mental Arithmetic, 10 45 

p. M. 

1st Class in Grammar, 2 

2d do. 2 15 

3d do. 2 30 

4th do. 2 45 

Class in Reading, 3 

Class in Nat. Philosophy, 3 30 

Class in Mental Arithmetic, 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. (Boys.) 

A. M* 

Ist Class in Geography, 9h. 15m. 

2d do. 9 30 

3d do. 9 45 

4th do. 10 

5th do. 10 15 

Class in Mental Arithmetic, 10 45 

F. H. 

Ist Class in Grammar, 2 

2d do. 2 15 

3d do. 2 30 

4th do. 2 45 

Class in Reading, 3 

Class in Nat. Philosophy, 3 30 
Class in Mental Arithmetic, 

The assistant who hears these recitations, is thus almosi 
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constantly occupied ; and the little time which appears to 
intervene between some of the recitations,- is spent in 
making thakt preparation which is demanded. Most of 
these lessons will be seen to occupy but fifteen minutes 
each. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ROOM OCCUPIED BY A BRANCH OF 

THE FIRST DEPARTHEN'T. 

About two hundred pupils of the First Department oc> 
cupy the room I have already described. The remain- 
ing forty-four occupy a room in the first story of the 
building, on the same floor with the Second Department. 
The room is thirty-seven feet long from north to south, 
and about eighteen wide ; and of the same height as that 
in the second story. It is well lighted, and usually well 
warmed, and may very easily be kept well ventilated. 
The desks (a) are designed to accommodate two pupils 
each* The teacher's desk (b) is at one corner of the 
room, besides which, there is a table near the entrance 
of the room (c). They have one or two black boards. 
These walls are also hung with maps, and drawings of 
animals. The drawings, as in the room just described, 
were furnished by the Committee of the district. 

Studies pursued. — These are Spelling, Reading, De- 
fining, Writing, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, and Geography. Considerable pains is taken to 
teach the pupils habits of reflection. 

Books used. — These are the same as in the principal 
room of this department. 

Order of the Exercises. — At nine o*clock they com- 
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mence reading in the New Testament, and continne the 
exercise fifteen minutes. They then write until ten o'- 
clock. Recitations in Geography next follow ; after 
this, studies and exercises in mental and written arithme- 
tic. The exercises of the forenoon are closed by spel- 
ling and defining the words of some reading lesson. 

The first exercise of the afternoon consists of Reading 
in the National Preceptor. The whole school, consist- 
ing of girls, are then employed one hour in needle work, 
if they choose. This is followed by Arithnvetic and 
Grammar; and afterwards, Spelling, from Webster's 
Elementary Spelling Book. 

Plan of the Second Department. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SECOND DEPARTMENT. 
On the catalogue of this department, as we have al- 
ready seen, are 132 pupils. They are under the care of 
the following teachers : 

Mr. Elijah Knox, 
Miss Betsey Canfield. 
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Description of the Room. — This department occupies 
about two thirds of the first story of the building. The 
dimensions of the room are thirty-nine by thiity-seven 
feet, including a very small entrance room (A) and a stair- 
way (B). The height of the room is ten feet ; and as the 
number of pupils usually in attendance does not exceed 
120 or 130, the space allotted to each, is as great as that 
in the First Department, but the room Is not so well 
lighted. The seats and desks for the pupils, (C) all look 
in one direction ; viz. towards the master's desk (D) on 
the west side ; and are continuous, except in the middle, 
where they are divided by an alley, (E) so as to separate 
the room into two great divisions : one for the boys, and 
the other for the girls. The room is furnished with sev- 
eral black boards, and has a considerable number of maps 
and drawings hanging up in it. These were chiefly pro- 
cured by the Committee. 

Defects of this room. — Several evils which were men- 
tioned as existing in the upper room, are also found 
here. There are. no backs to the seats, the desks are 
too high, and are continuous ; whereas they ought to be 
separate, so that each would accommodate but one pu- 
pil. A place for depositing clothes, hats, 6lc. is^ also 
very much wanted. 

CLASSIFICATION, STUDIES PURSUED, BOOKS USED, AND 
* ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

* - 

— The studies of this department are Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic and Geography. The books are 
the same with those used in teachifiig similar branches in 
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the First Department. The pupils are divided into sev- 
eral classes in their various studies except Writing and 
Arithmetic, as is customary in most common schools. 
There is nothing very peculiar in the arrangement of 
the exercises. Reading generally holds the first place 
in order, both in the morning and afternoon ; and Spel- 
ling the last ; while the other branches are attended to 
in the interval. They have a fixed hour for writing once 
a day, as well as for arithmetic ; during which they con- 
fine themselves to that particular branch. The pens and 
copies are prepared at intervals between the school 
hours. The pens are owned in common, as in the First 
Department. (See Writing.) This plan is far better 
than to allow of writing and ciphering at any hour of^the 
day when the scholars please ; — better for both teachers 
and pupils. It is an arrangement which cannot be too 
highly commended. On this point in particular, t speak 
from extensive experience. This part of the school 
stands in great need of the assistance of a writing master. 
The present writing master of the First Department ought 
to be confined to the principal branch of that dep^t- 
ment ; while another master is wanted for this Second 
Department, and the small branch of the First. Even 
with such an arrangement, the labors assigned to the 
teachers in this part of the school, would be, more ardu- 
ous, if possible, than those which devolve upon most of 
the others. This is a large and important division of 
the establishment, and is under the care of teachers of 
much experience. 
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Plun of the Third Department. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TfflRD DEPARTMENT. 

The Third Diepartinent occupies a part of the base- 
ment story of the building ; the remainder being used as 
a wood room (W.) The part devoted to the school t»n- 
slsts of two rooms, one for boys, (A.) and the other for 
girls, (B.) The number of pupils, (a little more than 
one hundred in each room) is rather smaller at present 
than usual, as some of those who were the most advanc- 
ed, were not long since transferred to the Second De- 
partment. The Third Department is under the care of 
the following teachers. 

ii^«o» n;.,;o;^» i Miss Betsey Preston, 
Boys Division, j ^.^^ Catharine Perkins. 

G' Is' Di ' 'on J Miss Mart D. Reeve, 

' ( Miss Catharine Danforth. 

Description of the rooms. — ^The rooms occupied by 

the two divisions of this department, are of precisely 

similar size, being thirty three and a half feet in length, 

by eighteen in breadth ; and from seven to eight high. 
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Consequently there are not more* than six square feet of 
surface for each pupil to move in, and forty-five cubic feet 
of air for him to breathe. Means are provided for thor- 
oughly warming these rooms, (S) ; but they are poorly 
lighted, and there are no means of proper ventilation.' 
From repeated visits, and much reflection on the subject, 
I am persuaded that it would be highly important to pro- 
vide more ample space for the pupils. These two rooms 
include nearly double the number of pupils in the Second 
Department, and yet the space they occupy is only about 
two thirds as great. 

There are no desks in* these two divisions, for teachers 
or pupils ; but each teacher has a table (T). The pupils 
sit on seats with hacks., (C) arranged in rows \n a con- 
venient manner. The girls' division jjias an entrance 
room, (D) in which are conveniences for clothes, &c. ; 
but the boys hang theirs On pegs around the sides of the 
room. Both rooms are furnished with pictures and 
maps, though the former are by no means executed in a 
style sufficiently elegant and accurate to convey just ideas 
to the minds of little children. Each room has also a 
black board, of which considerable use is made daily ; 
though not as much as would be useful and profitable. 

Studies pursued, — The branches taught here are Spel- 
ling, Defining, Reading, Mental Arithmetic, and TTiink- 
ing. My reasons for adding the latter will be seen, 
when I come to speak of the methods of teaching the va- 
rious branches. They are also taught the first rudiments 
of Grammar and Geography, and. in the girls' division, 
some of them have recently learned to write upon slates. 
Some farther remarks on this subject, may be seen under 
the head, Writings 
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Books used, — The books used ar^ Webster's Spelling 
Book, the New Testament, Leavitt's Easy Lessons, and, 
in some of the smaller classes of boys, Hazen's Symbol- 
ical Primer. In addition to these, *it is customary in 
both rooms to allow the pupils to read in any proper 
book which the teacher can procure ; one pupil reading 
at a time, and the rest giving their attention. This 
course is pursued much farther in the girls' division than 
In that of the boys, and in both with success. 

Classification* — Each of these divisions is again subdi- 
vided. The eldest and most advanced pupils, to the ex- 
ienX of rather more than half the 'whole number, occupy 
one end of each room, under the care of the most expe- 
rienced teacher, while the rest, under the care of the 
younger teafcher, occupy the other. The east, or right 
hand side of both divisions of this department as shewn 
in the drawing above, is occupied by the principal teacher 
of that division ; and the left by the other. So far as the 
order of the exercises is concerned, each of these divisions 
forms a separate school ; but the principal teacher in 
each division has the oversight of the whole. 

Order of the exercises. — This does not differ materi- 
ally from that oC common schools in general. Among 
those who are able, reading occupies a considerable part 
of the first hour and a half of each half day ; spelling, 
denning, exercises on the black board, slates, &c., the 
other. The oldest pupils generally read first, and the 
youngest, last. But though these are the landmarks^ 
neither of the teachers is confined to a prescribed routine 
of exercises, but is perpetually varying, so as to keep 
up, if possible, the interest of the pupils. ButI shall have 

3 
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occasion to say more on this subject hereafter. At presei^J 
I will only add, that the care and toil to which the teachen 
of this department are subjected, is immense ; and that 
the labor reqiured is fully sufficient for twice the present 
number of active and faithful instructors, at greater wages. 
But i\iB faithful teacher should not fail to look above this 
state of existence for n full reward for his services. 
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SECTION III, 

METHODS OF HTSTRUCTIOJT. 

THE ALPHABET. 

• 

The Alphabet is taught only in the Third Department 
of this school, and is confined to the two subdivisions of 
it which embrace the youngest pupils. There is nothing 
very peculiar in the methods adopted. The teachers en- 
deavour to render the exercise as agreeable to the pupils 
as possible; and' for this purpose, care is taken not to 
dwell too long upon the subject at once, nor to insist in 
all cases upci€i the pupil's pronouncing the names of a 
long list of twenty-six unknown characters at a single 
lesson. They often confine them to a much smaller num- 
ber until they become familiar with them, and then pro- 
ceed to others ; thus avoiding the common error of con- 
fusing the mind with too many new objects at once. It 
would be unreasonable, however, to expect a due atten- 
tion to this subject from a young teacher at the head of 
forty or fifty, sometimes sixty pupils, most of whom are 
from three to five years of age. 

There are excellent plans for teaching^ the alphabet, 
which have not yet found their way into many of our 
schools, but which my limits will not permit me to sug- 
gest. They are all, however, based upbn the principles, 
that the child must he pleased with the process, and must 
perceive that he gains something at every lesson. But 
^ the former result depends upon the latter ; for unless he 
is conscious of making progress, no child will lon^ be 
pleased with himself or his alvxdte^. 
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SPELLING. 

The most common method of teaching this brat:^ 
here, is that which generally prevails in our schools, 
which it is unnecessary to describe in this place. A ^ ^^ 
improvements have been adopted, among which are iJie 
following : 

1. Reading aloud the words of the lesson before it it 
studied ; sometimes merely pronouncing the word witli 
distinctness and propriety ; — at others, repeating, wit^ 
the same distinctness, every letter and syllable. 

2. The teachers do not spell the words for their pupik 
to so great an extent as is common in this part of th^ 
country. For example, suppose a teacher is about to rev 
quire a pupil to spell the word fugitive. Instead of pro- 
nouncing it precisely in the same manner as in reading or 
common conversation, teachers are very apt to say/iT gT 
five' ; thus giving every vowel a long sound, and every 
syllable an accent. But, as before remarked, this school 
avoids, in a great measure, this error. 

3. Shorter lessons are given out here than in many 
schools ; and the scholars are also required to spell them 
more thoroughly. I have often known classes spell sev- 
eral pages of words at a single lesson, and in the most 
rapid succession. The progress of the pupils, in these 
cases, was measured by the number of pages of words 
which were thus hurried over. As well might a person'f^ 
strength be supposed to increase, in exact proportion to 
the amount of food crowded into his stomach. 

4. During the exercise, many of the teachers pause 
occasionally, to give explanations and definitions ; and 
perhaps, to relate some anecdote which may serve to im- 
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press upon the pupil's memory the meaning of a word. 
This familiar method of explaining things, imparts inte- 
rest, to almost any exercise, and prevents the knowledge 
acquired from becoming merely mechanical ; while it is 
also beliered to strengthen the memory, and the other 
mental faculties. It is a happy feature of this school, 
and is carried to a considerable extent by many of the 
teachers ; though not half so far as its importance de- 
mands. I do not say that it is best to take this course 
with every spelling lesson ; on the contrary, it is proba- 
ble that one lesson in two or three, conducted in this 
manner, would be sufficient ; at least where defining is 
taught as a dai'ly exercise. 

5. In some, of the departments of this school, particu- 
larly the First, in both of its branches, one spelling 
lesson a day is selected from a reading book. The lesson 
which has been previously used for defining is sometimes 
taken for this purpose. This method has many advan- 
tages. 

- 6. Great pains are'^taken to make the pupils acquainted 
with the powers of the various letters, and with the na- 
ture of accent. It is not enough that a scholar commits 
to memory the language -which describes them; it 
must be explained to him, and applied. Many teachers 
think they have accomplished a great work, when they 
have succeeded in making their scholars repeat by rote the 
introductory part of Webster's American Spelling Book. 
But a child may recite the whole of it a thousand times 
over, without being any wiser than when he commenced. 

The following improved method of teaching spelling 
has been recently introduced into this school. It serves 
to interest the pupils, and keep them constantly employ- 

3* 
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ed. The plan is said to have been used by Mrr^GanaU" 
det, in the instruction of the deaf and dumb ; and it ha£f 
also been lately mentioned by a writer 4n the Annals of 
Educ{Uiori.' 

Suppose the word to be spelled is tahle. The first pupil 
says t; the second, a ; the third pronounces the syllablei 
ta ; — the next then says h ; the fifth says I ; the sixth, e ; 
the seventh, hie; the next then pronounces the whole 
word, table. By close attention on the part of both the 
teacher and pupils, they are able to spell in this manner 
with considerable rapidity. For an occasional exercise, at' 
least, it is certainly valuable. The plan has been modi- 
fied in this school in one respect. The pupils go 
through with all the letters of the word, without stopping 
to pronounce tlie separate syllables ; and only pronounce 
the whole word, when they come to the end of it. 

The principal teacher of the Second Department for- 
merly made use of a plan not milike this in principle. 
Each pupil spelled a syllable at a time, instead of a letter. 
In spelling polysyllables this method secures nearly the 
same advantages as the former. 

But there are a great many ways of teaching spelling 
which Hught be mentioned. . All have their excellencies, 
and probably many of them have defects. But a new 
plan which is defective may be useful^ for it has at least 
the charm of novelty^ to recommend it; and no wise 
teacher will disregard the fondness of children for that 
which is new, but on the contrary will endeavor to make 
it a means of their improvement. This consideration 
alone should silence the common objection to new plans in 
school, viz. that they are experiments ; for they produce 
in general no evil, if they fail ; and they interest the pu- 
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pils while they are going oik Any thing is better at sea, 
' than a dead calm. 

In some schools, spelling is neglected for the sake of 
the . higher brandies. It is true, teachers often push 
their pupils^ forward into those studies which have high 
sounding names, in compliance with the impatience of 
injudicious parents, who seem to be dissatisfied if their 
children are not going tJirough hooka rapidly, with the 
appearance of progress ; whether they imderstand What 
they are'about or not This, however, does not afford a 
sufficient justification of suchr conduct. If a few parents 
forget it, teachers should ever remember that good spelling 
is one of the pillars of a correct education; and that with- 
out this, the edifice cannot be erected— H)r, if erected, can- 
not stand firmly* Even if we admit the principle, of late 
so fashionable, that children ought to spell no words 
whose meaning they do not fully eomprehend,^ yet this is 
by no means an encouragement to neglect this branch ; 
tat, on the contrary, it serves to enhance its importance. 

DEFINING. 

From the remarks already made on spelling, it will be 
seen that defining words is not wholly neglected. But it 
is also made a subject of particular instruction in some 
parts of the school, especially in the First Department. 
The teacher selects a paragraph (not usually exceeding 
half a page) from some book, and requires his ptipils to 
study the definition of every important word which occurs 
in it. Some use Dictionaries ; others, who have none, 
endeavor to find out the meaning of the words from their 
eonnection in the sentence. The following will serve 
as i^n iUustration of the spirit of the method pursued. 
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' '* Great Britain possesses a larger navy than any other 
nation on the globe." 

The teacher proceeds to ask the definition of the most 
important words in this sentence, together with questions 
on collateral subjects ; — the pupils all answering at once« 

What is the meaning of the word Great-Britain ? ' It is 
the name of a kingdom.' Is it a large kingdom ? ' It is.' 
Is the word Chreat-Britain a ^ simple^ or a compound 
word ? * A compound.' Very well ; what is the mean- 
ing of possesses ? ' Owns.' Larger ? * Greater ;' 'Big- 
ger.' Navy ? ' A great number of ships of war.' Any f 
(No answer.) It is indeed difficult to define the word, 
and we will omit it for the present. But what is the 
meaning of otJier 1 * Not the same.' Nation ? \X great 
many people.' Yes ; that is a tolerable definition. But 
it also means a great many people Hying under the same 
government. Tell me of some other nations in the world 
besides Great-Britain. * France, Spain, Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, the United States.' That is sufficient. What 
is the meaning of globe 1 * The earth.' Are there any 
other globes besides the earth ? ' Yes ; the sun, and the 
moon.' Any other ? — Is an apple a globe ? ' It is ; for 
it is round.' Must a thing be round, then, in order to 
be a globe ? ' It must. We have two globes in the reci- 
tation room.' 

This is a brief, but, on the whole, a fair specimen of the 
method of defining which prevails in the higher depart- 
ments of this school. It cannot be denied that the 
knowledge of these pupils is, in too many instances, 
a mechanical knowledge. They commit the definitions 
to memory as they stand in the dictionaries, which are 
often mere synonymes, and require as much defining to 
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make them intelligible, as the arigiual word did. Still it 
is not always so ; and I cannot avoid ifegarding this e;c- 
ercise, however humble, as one of the most important 
wlilch could be adopted, in so large a school, and under 
the same circumstances. It was introduced during the 
past year ; and, I believe, originated in the First De- 
partment. 

This branch of elementary instruction has been much 
too long neglected. Children have been required to 
commit tables of words to memory, many of which were 
to them as destitute of meaning, as the same number of 
words from some^oreign language of which they never had 
heard before. It is true, that by seeing them so connect- 
ed in reading lessons as to make sense with the few which 
they already understand, they learn, in time, the mean- 
ing of a great many words, but not of all. Besides this, 
they are acquiring in the mean time, the unfortunate 
habit of passing over words and sentences without un- 
derstanding them. In the view of the writer, there are 
few, if any, greater errors in education than this ; and 
none which, call more loudly for correction. 

The scholar cannot pursue a single science in which 
this knowledge is not absolutely indispensable, and the 
want of it attended with much loss. Neglected as it is 
in most schools, how can pupils be expected to under- 
stand what they read, or study ? — Is it a reading lesson ? 
However interesting in its nature, half the interest is lost 
for want of a knowledge of the meaning of the words.-— 
Is it a lesson in Geography, History, or Philosophy ? 
The same thing is true. In composition too, the pupil is 
either confined to a very limited vocabulary, or attempt- 
ing to use words whose meaning he does not compre- 
hend, he exposes himself to ridicule. 
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The lesson in Defining for |he afternoon is, in the 
First Department, sometimes exchanged for a lesson on 
primitive words, and their derivatives. The pupils are 
required to find and name al) the derivatives from a cer- 
tain number of primitives which are assigned them. 
This is a useful employment. 

During almost every exercise, the teachers frequently 
stop to give or require definitions and explanations. 
None of them have done more in introducing this prac- 
tice into the school, than the principal teacher bf the girls' 
division of the Third Department. This explanatory 
system, as some writer has denominated it, is destined to 
accomplish a revolution in our primary schools generally, 
as it has already done in some parts of that which I am 
describing. 

READING. 

Reading is another branch which common schools are 
apt to neglect. By this is not meant that they do not de- 
vote hours enough to this exercise ; nor read a sufficient 
number of pages ; nor that the subjects of ^he lessons 
are not well chosen. There is timfe enough sptent ; and 
there are pages enough read. But until within a few 
years, and even now in many places, the popular methods 
of teaching are calculated to produce almost any other 
results, than make gbod readers. The first public school 
in Hartford has, at every period of its history, fallen more 
or less into the error. But in order to exhibit clearly, 
the character and value of the improvements which have 
been introduced into it, within a few years, — for several 
improvements have been made^ — it may be useful to give 
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a few specimens of the former methods of instruction in 
this bl'anch, as they existed in this vkinity and elsewhere. 

A class in a town adjoining this, consisting of two pu- 
pils about five years of age, read one day, in my presence, 
a lesson containing sixty-six different words, of which 
more than forty were nouns, pronouns, verbs and adjec- 
tives. Now, of these forty words, I suppose these pupils 
had not the remotest conception of the meaning of more 
than six or eight. It would be difficult to describe the 
various positions of the limbs, and contortions of the 
muscles, especially those of the face, which were observ- 
able during the ten minutes in which they were thus 
obliged to do penance. 

In an adjoining county, I once heard a little girl of only 
nine years of age, read nearly the whole of two difficult 
pages in the American Preceptor at a single lesson. 
She had no class-mate, and was accustomed to read les- 
sons as long, or nearly as long, as this. If it were not a 
digression, the reader might here be told that the instruct- 
ress was laboring for a compensation of only $2 a month 
in addition to her board. 

A first class in a large school oheday reada lesson 
from Murray's English Reader, containing two thousand 
and two hundred words ; of which more than half were 
words of importance, such as they ought to have under- 
stood, and been able to define. That they did not, was 
evident from the want of interest which they all mani- 
fested while the others were reading ; for the subject 
had interest enough in itself. The teacher was almost 
constantly calling out, ' Look on your books.' The les- 
son also included shout four hundred pauses, and other 
marks Used in composition ; besides more dian forty fig- 
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mresy^numeral letters, &c. The number of rising and 
falling inflections, and of different tones and modulations 
of the voice which the sense required, I did not attempt 
to compute. The lesson occupied thirty minutes. 

Now, is it possible for an instructor to pay a due at- 
tention to all these subjects, in the short space of thirty 
minutes of time ? But do they not all demand attention ? 

On the other hand^ I know of one instructor, who 
used to spend half an hour, with a large class, on eight 
or ten lines. Yet every pupil was kept constantly cm- 
ployed; and was pleased and profited. Several others 
do not extend a single reading lesson beyond half a page. 

Let us endeavor to estimate one or t#o itenls of the 
loss sustained by a careless, lazy course. Suppose a class 
of thirty scholars read thirty minutes ; this is one minute 
of actual employment to each, upon the average. Suppose 
the rest of the time is wasted. Each pupil then loses 
twenty-nine minutes ; and the whole class, fourteen and 
a half hours. If the class read twice a day in the same 
manner, the total loss of time would, in a year, amount 
to more liian four years of school, reckoning six hours 
to a day ! But the loss of time is not the only loss ; for 
as children will not be absolutely ifile, they will proba- 
bly be forming bad habits of mind all this while, if not 
actually doing mischief. 

There is another loss still — ^the loss which is sustained 
by imbibing incorrect notions of things. For when chil- 
dren pay no attention to what they read, and only rise 
in their turn and pronovnce the words and sentences of 
their paragraph, as they would those of a foreign lan- 
guage, it is obvious that the few ideas they gain will be 
quite as likely to be incorrect as otherwise. I have just 
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hftd an anecdote from a friend which is exactly in point« 
When young, and at school, the lesson from Wehster's 
Spelling Book which commences with the words^ * The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth,' used often to be 
read. The idea was received that the word JUe meant 
an insect, that was particularly noted for its wteked" 
ness. 

You will ask; * What shall be done?' I answer; do 
what the Hartford school hs^s attempted, and not without 
some success — keep the pupils constantly employed. Do 
this ; but do much more. Like this school, go oq from 
day to day in attempting improyements. 

The first point to be gained is to provide reading books 
which the pupils can understand. When this cannot be 
effected, we must try to make them understand easy par- 
agraphs in such bpoks as they already possess ; or else 
invent, or teach them to invent lessdns for themselves 
upon their slates. 

Something has been done in this school in both re- 
spects. One or two improved reading books have been 
introduced. But results more striking have been effected 
by attempting to interest the pupils^ and make them un-^ 
der stand what they read. 

For this purpose the lessons are very short. Then 
instead of reading rpimd the class in the order in which 
they sit, one reads a paragraph, and another, who thinks 
he can read it better, raises his hand ; he is then allowed 
to read the same. Sometimes half a dozen pupils read 
the paragraph ; and the teacher among the rest. 

This method has been introduced, to a greater or less 
extent, into several of the classes, in the various depart- 
ments. It originated, as I was informed by the Prihci- 
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pa], with Miss Reeve, the principal teacher in the girl's 
division of the Third. 

This disposition to adopt each other's improvements, 
80 far as it exists, is one of the noblest features of this 
school, and I am unwilling to neglect this opportunity of 
mentioning it. Even the Principal, as appears from 
the present instance, is glad when he can learn of his as- 
sistants. This is as it should be. In this way the school 
may be made a daily Lyceum^ or society for the mutual 
improvement of the teachers ; where all meet on the 
same level, and in no instance assume authority or supe- 
riority, except as a means of promoting thee ommon good. 

But this plan of teaching reading has been carried 
farther in the Third Department, especially in that di- 
vision where it originated, than in any other. After one 
pupil has read a sentence or paragraph, all who can, are 
permitted to make corrections. As they are fond of the 
exercise; it serves to keep them constantly employed. 
Those who wish to make corrections, raise a hand. 
The teacher then addresses one 6f them and says : 
'What error did you observe?' They then mention 
errors in regard to pauses, pronunci$ition, emphasis, ca- 
dence, tonesj inflections, and the addition or omission of 
words ^r letters. The one who makes the correction is 
next required to read the passage, as in the First Depart- 
ment. There is no lost time where this process is fully 
in operation, and the progress of the pupils is beyond any 
example which I have witnessed. Tlie plan, already ex- 
tending, will, it is hoped and believed, soon become com- 
mon in every class of the institution. I am not sure it is 
susceptible of improvement except in a single point of 
view. If the pupils before infcvliomw^ live errors of 
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Uieir companions, urere required to point out as many 
excellencies as they could, it would greatly tend to their 
moral, if not to their intellectual advancement. The 
present plan produces no evil results, but modified as 
prop6sed, the good accomplished would, it is belieyed, 
be much greater. 

Throughout the school great pains are taken to have 
the pupils read in a pitch of voice that is perfectly natu- 
ral, like the tones of common conversation. In general 
these efforts have been attended with success. There 
are at present very few who speak either too loud, or too 
low. They generally read distinctly and slowly. The 
great rule, ^ read as you talk, ^ seems to be properly 
appreciated by many of the pupils ; though it must be 
confessed a few of them disregard it, and read in the old 
fashioned monotonous manner. The teaiihers should 
read more with their pupils than some of them do. Ex- 
ample has a powerful effect in this respect, as well as in 
every thing else. 

The explanatory method of teaching reading is hot 
forgotten, even in the Bible lessons. In reading the 8th 
Chapter of St. Matthew, in a certain instance, for exam- 
ple, the Principal took great pains to explain such words 
as centurion^ leper, &c. ; and not only to define them 
himself, but to ascertain whether the pupils comprehend- 
ed his meaning, and could define them in their turn. 

In the girls' division of the Third Department, a plan 
has been for some time followed, which secures mhnf 
important advantages. The scholars are occasionally 
questioned minutely on the subjects of some former 
reading lesson, and with so much success, that I have 
known them repeat collectively, not only the lan^ua^e^ 
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Imt sometimes the sentiments of the whole lesson. This 
is also extending into other parts of the school. 

But there is another method still, which is practised ia 
the First Department, and which I believe originated 
there. A pupil reads till he comes to a pause of some 
sort, if it be but a comma — then stops, and the next reads; 
and so on, through the whole lesson. As some Mrill 
read only a single word at a time, and no one but a few, 
they are ohUged to pay the closest attention to the exer- 
cise. So far as this goes, then, the difficulty of keeping 
scholars constantly employed is overcome. 

Suppose the lesson commence as follows : ^ The mild, 
peaceable, friendly man, resembles God. What an amia- 
ble character is thiis ! To be like our heavenly Father, 
that lovely, perfect, and glorious being,' &c. In this in« 
stance, the first pupil reads. The mild ; the second, peaces 
able; the third, friendly man ; the fourth, resem^Zes 
God; the fifth. What an amiable character i^ this! 6i^. 
The first is not permitted to let his voice fall at the word 
mildt but is required to use the tone or inflection which 
he would use if he were going to read farther ; and so of 
the rest. If they pay very exact attention^ and proceed 
correctly, the whole paragraph will be as thoroughly in* 
telligible to a bystander, as if only one person were 
reading. 

This method has some advantages. Children are apt 
to fall into the habit of beginning every verse or para- 
"graph in Uie same tone of voice ; then proceeding in a 
straight line till they come to a pause, when they suspend 
their voices while they could count one, two, or four, ae« 
cording to the name of the pause ; and so on, step hy 
step, till they come to the end of the paragraph ^ when 
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they let their yoices fall. This hahit at length becomes so 
strong, that they can. scarcely avoid making a cadence 
whenever they stop, whether the sense requires^ it or not ; 
and they find it equally difficult to let their voices fall ex- 
cept at a period, or when they discontinue reading. In 
other words they have lost the command of the voice 
in this exercise, and' it is almost a hopeless task to at- 
tempt to restore it. It appears to me that few plans 
could be devised, better calculated to overcome the diffi- 
culty than that which has been mentioned. It appears 
to be based on the same principle with the method 
of teaching spelling where each pupil spells only one 
letter at a time ; of which I have spoken at length in its 
proper place. 

The more I consider the last mentioned exercise, the 
more I am convinced of its importance in eradicating bad 
habits.' I hope it will be practised occasionally by every 
class in the school) except some of the very youngest. 
In regard to overcoming bad habits in reading, there are 
many excellent remarks in a little work published a few 
years since, entitled, * Prospectus of the Female Semina- 
ry in Wethcrsfield, Con,' by Rev. Joseph Emerson, the 
Principal. It is one of the best compends for school 
teachers which has ever appeared, notwithstanding its 
humble title. 

The principal teacher of the Second Department has 
been accustomed to allow his scholars to read for places, 
as follows. A certain post of honor is appointed — say 
the teacher's chair. A paragraph is then selected, and 
he who can read it best, takes the chair. If any one clin 
read still better, he is allowed to take his place. In this 
way, they sometimes read a considerable time, on a sin- 
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gle paragraph ; but they generally become xnasters of it 
in the end. Of the final utility of this plan, I have no 
personal knowledge. 

Many methods of teaching the art of reading, which 
have obtained in various schools^ might be mentioned, 
some of which are truly excellent. To present them in 
detail, however, would extend this article to an improper 
length, and they are therefore omitted, 

WRITING. 

The usual practice in common schools, is for the pa* 
^ents or master of every pupil who writes, to furnish him 
with stationary. Teachers have sometimes prepared ink 
for the w|iole school, but seldom, if ever, any thing else. 

The paper furnished by parents is often very inferior 
in quality, and sometimes absolutely unfit for use. The 
quills are often bad. But the ink is still worse, for it is 
not unfrequently made of some old coloring dye, boiled 
to a proper consistence ; or of the bark of certain trees, 
to the decoction of which copperas is added. But ink 
powder, from its cheapness, is now becoming more com- 
mon, though from ignorance or inattention, the ink is 
hardly ever well prepared ; or if prepared well at first, is 
afterwards spoiled by adding water to it, or by suffering 
it to freeze. 

. In the Hartford School, the Committee furnish the 
stationary, and place it in the hands of the Principal. 
The^paper, quills, and ink, are all of the very first quality, 
and the paper- is all ruled. 

Let us consider the advantages which this arrange- 
ment secures. ^ 
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1. The stationary is thus furmshed at wholesale pri- 
ces. The expense to each pupil has not been more than 
thirty-three cents a year, upon the average, during the 
last ten years ; while in country schools, the expense for 
only three or four months of the winter is often as great, 
and sometimes greater, for materials not half as good. 

2. The progress of the pupils will be far more rapid, 
when all the stationary is of a good quality^ 

3. As there will be a perfect uniformity in this respect, 
no scholar will «nvy his neighbor, because he posseses 
better means of improvement than himself ; a thing by 
no means uncommon in our schools. 

4. By being placed in the hands of the Principal, or 
some of the teachers, or the writing master, much loss 
from carelessness and waste will be prevented ; and the 
ink will not be spoiled by being diluted with water, or 
injured by frost. The teacher will also be apt to enjoin 
on his pupils to use none but glass inkstands. 

5. This arrangement precludes the necessity of rules 
and plummets, or pencils, in school ; which, when used, 
involve a very great waste of time, find cause much 
trouble and vexation, both to the teacher and pupils. 

In the majority of our schools, the pupils are permitted 
to write at nearly any hour of the day when they please ; 
and the teacher is, of course, as constantly hable to be 
called on to set copies and mend pens. But here no indi- 
vidual is permitted to write but once a day, (except to set 
down sums in arithmetic, or composei) and the time de- 
voted to each lesson is only three quarters of an hour. 

When the hour for writing in the First Department 
arrives, the whole class leave all other studies, lay their 
writing books open upon their desks, and sit erect, with 
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their arms folded, till the signal is given by the writing 
master to commence the exercise. Copies and pens 
having been previously prepared, the master now lays a 
pen on each writing book. When this is done, if he sees 
they are all attentive, he goes to a certain part of the 
room, and faces them. At this signal, every one com- 
mences. 

> The master has now nothing to do, but to pass from 
pupiLto pupil and superintend the writing. He gives the 
necessary directions in regard to sitting at the desk, 
placing the paper, holding the pen, forming the letters, 
&c., and occasionally, if necessary, mends a pen. The 
most perfect order and silence prevail ; and the pupils 
generally sit in an erect and easy posture, and write with 
care and neatness. The whole- time is occupied, and the 
rapid progress they make evinces the superiority of the 
plan, and the skill of the master. The system of Pen- 
manship, is the result of a combination of his own 
views with those principles of authors which best sustain 
the test of experience. 

When the time allotted to, a lesson expires, the 
teacher goes round with a box and receives the pens. 
As soon as their paper is dry, the pupils close their writ- 
ing books, lay them aside, and immediately attend to 
other studies. The teacher mends pens, and prepares 
new copies for each, at his leisure. The pens are usually 
kept in a box which is divided by a partition. On one 
side of this partition, the pens are all for writing 
copy hand ; on the other, they are for fine hand. No 
pupil owns any particular pen, as they are kept in com- 
mon stock. 

This First Department of the school is divided into 
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fir«K writing classes ; embracing, of course, at the present 
time, 344 pupils — ^but there are not usually much more 
than 200 present at one time. Each class receives in- 
struction once a day, commencing at the following hours : 

Branch of the First department, at 9h 15m ^ 

1 stClass of Boys in the Principal's room 10 16 > A. M. 

2d. do. 11 ) 

1st. Class of Girls, in do. ^ ? i> -m- 

2d. do. 3 J*^-^- 

All the interveniug time is spent by the teacher in 
making necessary preparations. But it would be impos- 
sible for him to make all the pens, and write all the 
copies (for copy slips are not used,) for more than 200 
pupils within the compass of the six hours usually allots 
ted to the school exercises. The consequence is, that in 
order to meet the demand, he is compelled to dcTOte his 
whole time and strength to this purpose. Early in the 
morning, at the intermission, after the close of the school, 
and generally during the long evenings of winter, he is 
found either at the school room or at his lodgings, labor- 
ing indefatigably for his pupils. How different is this 
conduct from that of many instructors, who seem to sup- 
pose that six hours a day is quite sufficient for teaching a 
large school six or eight different branches ! ; 

The writing master has a convenient desk, and also a 
room or place of deppsit for stationary. The arrange- 
ment for writing in the Second Department has been 
briefly mentioned. In the Third Department no writing 
is permitted, except on slates. Within a few months, 
several little girls have learned to write a very tolerable 
hand, by spending a short time in this way as a daily 
amusement. 
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The plan of furnishing stationary in the manner her€ 
described, has been in operation at least fourteen or fif- 
teen years ; but a permanent wHting master was not 
employed till about three years ago. Schools in general 
may be greatly improved by adopting the leading features 
of this system, even when they cannot employ a writing 
matfter. I hare seen the plan adopted in part, among i 
tweiily, thirty, or forty pupils, and \i*ith the happiest 
results. 

ARITHMETIC. 



Mental Arithmetic is taught more or less in nearly 
every class. This is a study which has recently become 
quite common ; and when properly pursued, is of im- 
mense importance to a successful discipline of the- mind. 
It is a happy circumstance that the teachers in this school 
are unanimous in its favor. 

It is obvious, however, to a careful observer, that even 
mental science may be taught mechanically. A class of 
boys, in a certain school, were one day reciting from 
Colburn's First Lesions. The teacher asked one of 
them*, « What part of twenty, is five V * One fifth ;' was 
the reply. ***Why, you can surely tell me what part of 
twenty, ^ve is !' « One fifth,' replied the pupil again. 
* No,' said the instructor ; ' it is one fourth,^ ' It did 
not come so when you asked us before,' said he. 

This example will serve to show what is meant by 

teaching mental arithmetic mechanically. It seems to 

be a very common practice, though teachers in genereJ 

do not seem to be aware of the fact. The scholar studies 

to get and retain the answers to the question ; but is apt 
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to forget the process, and the reasons of the process. 
But he may even be mechanical in stating the process. 
Great care is necessary in teaching this useful branch, 
and some of theteachers^of the Hartford school have ex- 
erted themselves to avoid the evils which have been 
mentioned, much more than is usual. In this respect, 
none have been more succesful than Miss Collins, of 4he 
First Department But so certainly as the school ^^m- 
braces, like every other large establishment, some indo^ 
lent pupils, just so certain vi^ill there be constant danger 
of their getting their lessona mechanically. 

In written Arithmetic, Daboll's system is used. When 
this branch is studied, every pupil (under the charge of a 
single teacher,) who intends to pay any attention at all to 
the subject, gives his undivided attention to it, and to 
nothing else. The teacher goes from one to another, 
and aids and instructs them as their circumstances re- 
quire. In all the departments, I think,— certainly in the 
Third, — the elementary ideas of arithmetic, are first 
taught on the black board. 

A very large share of the principal teacher's time is 
devoted to this branch. The rules and definitions are 
committed to memory, as well as the various tables of 
weight, measure, time, &c. 

A pupil was studying the higher branches of arithme- 
tic one day, when I was present, and the substance of 
the following conversation took place between us. * Do 
you find any use for a knowledge of either of ihe ground 
rwZe^ of arithmetic in studying here ?' *Yes.' * Which 
of them V * All.' •'Do you have any use for Numeration V 
•Sometimes.' *Do you suppose a person can read any 
sum ever so small, without first numerating it^ or thmk- 
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reflecting a moment he' repUed, ' No, Sir.' ' Then do 
you see the importance of thoroughly understanding 
Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and 
Division?' 'Ido.' 

I was also interested with an anecdote which I heard 
from one of the teachers, becauie it does not exhibit the 
same kind of feeling which those injudicious parents in- 
dulge, who are more anxious to ha^ their children go 
through the book^ as it is called, than to have them un- 
derstand any thing whatever, perfectly. A merchant 
called at the school house one day and requested to see 
him. ^ Sir,' said the merchant, ' I should like to have my 
son understand Daboll's arithmetic thoroughly in the 
end ; but a perfect knowledge of the ground rules is so 
necessary, that although he is very anxious to get for- 
ward, I beg you will confine his attention for a great 
while to come to them only. Make him thorough there, 
and I will answer for the rest.' 

It isj however, next to impossible to be thorough in 
any branch in such an establishment as this, where there 
is an average of fifty-five pupils upon the catalogue to 
each teacher. The wonder is, — not that more is not ac- 
complished, but that so much is done. Perhaps few 
schools in the country can furnish a larger proportion of 
thorough arithmeticians than this, in spite of every dis- 
advantage. The character of the institution has, in this 
respect, been considerably elevated during the last ten or 
twelve years ; though the same books, and nearly the 
same methods of instruction continue in use. It 
seems to me evident, that there are better books for 
ibe pupili than Daboll's ; however philosophical his ar- 
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rangement may be. But a great deaj depends on some- 
thing else besides the hook which is used. In this re« 

's 

spect, manner is sometimes more important than matter. 
In teaching any branch whatever, — arithmetic among 
the rest, — a great deal depends upon the teacher. The 
system of the book studied, may be philosophical ; — it 
may be scientifidally arranged, — but the pupil does not 
study this, so much as the living system of his teacher. 
Every instructor who has the least originality, has his 
peculiar methods of conducting every branch. Hence it 
is that witb ^ good book, some schools produce no thor- 
ough scholars ; while with the aid of one which is quite 
indifferent^ a teacher who has the spirit of his profession, 
will contrive to infuse much practical knowledge into 
the minds of his pupils. 

The following method of teaching arithmetic is some- 
times resorted to, particularly in the First Department. 
It is intended rather as a kind of examination in this 
branch, however, than as a regular exercise. The in- 
structor directs a pupil to take a slate, stand up in 
full view of the whole class, and dictate to them an ex- 
ample under some particular rule ; — which we will sup- 
pose for once, to be Simple Subtraction. The boy says* 

* Four units ;' and another boy, in a distant part of the 
room, who is appointed for the purpose, answers by re- 
peating after him, *Four units.' Both of these pupils, 
and the rest of the class, at the same instant, write down 
on their slates the figure 4. The first pupil now says, 

* Seven tens.' The other then responds, and they all 
write down the figure 7, at the left hand of the 4 ; and 
thus they proceed till they come, perhaps, to millions. 
The first , pupil then reads the whole smov^ ^VAsAv vVa ^^- 

5 
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er repeats after him. The subtrahend is then formed in 
the same manner. The first pupil now proceeds to sub- 
tract the smaller number from the greater, performing 
the operation in the hearing of the whole class, who 
raise their hands if they discover any niistake. This 
method is pursued in the various rules ; and it is gene- 
rally found that if a scholar can dictate and perform a 
sum in this manner, he must necessarily understand the 
nature of the rule to which it belongs. The fact that 
any one is liable to be called on for this purpose, proba- 
bly Operates as a powerful stimulus to exertion. Other 
exercises are occasionally performed, of the same gene- 
ral nature, and attended with similar results; both on 
the slate and the black board — some of them in all the 
departments. 

This is the proper place to mention an arithmetical ex- 
ercise which is sometimes used in the First and Second 
Departments, to secure order in going out of school, or 
out of the recitation room. A pupil rises, states a 
sum in arithmetic, performs it aloud, and then takes his 
leave. They are not allowed to go out any faster than 
this exercise will permit. Small pupils, who can do no 
more, are allowed to repeat something from the multipli- 
cation table. 

Nearly all the pupils keep a book in which they write 
down the rules, cases, ^^c. of arithmetic, with a few ex- 
amples under each. This plan is not new ; and when 
neatly performed possesses some advantages ; though it 
may be questioned whether it facilitates progress in the 
study of arithmetic itself. But it forms a kind of intro- 
duction to Book-keeping, — teaches the pupil to observe 
order and method,— and, if managed properly, may have 
a tendency to improve his hand writing. 
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Much time is usually lost in the study of arithmetic, 
because a knowledge of the proportion and relation of 
numbers to each other, is not early inculcated by means 
of visible objects. Children should be taught, almost 
from their infancy, to add> subtract, multiply, and divide 
small numbers of apples, plums, stones, blocks, &c. 
When they see that two plums, added to six plums, make 
eight plums, an impression is made on their minds which 
prepares the way for progress. Most people suffer all 
their lives for want of this tangible teaching. In this 
respect, Holbrookes apparatus has done great good \ but 
a thinking teacher cannot fail to observe that the world 
around him is full of apparatus. Not an object on which 
his eye restSy but may be made to afford useful lessons of 
instruction. Not a pebble or flower in nature's book, 
exists in vain. 

GRAMMAR. 

In the study of Grammar, it appears to be the object of 
the teachers to keep constantly in view, the same great 
principles by which they are governed in inculcating other 
branches ; — viz. to render it as agreeable, and teach it as 
thoroughly as possible. In the principal division of the 
First Department, it is taught in the recitation room, by 
an assistant whose duties are confined almost wholly to 
that place. The same system of grammar (Murray's) 
has been used in the school twelve or fifteen years ; but 
there have been some changes in'the methods of teaching 
it. 1st. Less time is spent in committing the deflnitions 
and rules to memory before they proceed to parsing. 
The teachers in some cases scarcely use the rules of the 
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book, until the scholars have made considerable pro 
gress. fid. It is deemed important to proceed slowly 
and endeavor to understand one thing thoroughly, befor< 
another is attempted. Thus several lessons, perhaps 
are spent in selecting the nouns, or finding out and com 
paring the adjectives in a given paragraph. It may nat 
urally be thought that in devoting only fifteen minutet 
to a class of ten to fifteen pupils, three times a week 
little, can be done. We are told, however, that even ii 
this way, the pupils, commencing as they do at about the 
age of twelve, usually acquire a thorough knowledge ol 
grammar in from one to two years. Still, I am persuad- 
ed that this branch is not made so practical as it should 
be. There is a general neglect of this subject abroad in 
schools, to which I shall presently advert. Although 
grammar is not formally studied in the Third Depart- 
ment, yet great pains are taken to accustom the pupils to 
accuracy of expression, which is certainly laying a prop- 
er foundation for this study. But more thaa even this is 
accomplished. For example, a child in the boys' divis- 
ion one day read the word hoped. The teacher asked; 
Does the word hoped mean something past, or something 
present 1 Does it mean that the person hopes noi/?, or 
that he did hope sometime ago ? ' That he did hope 
sometime ago ;' was the reply. Then hoped refers to 
past time, does it ? * Yes.' 

Many incidental lessons of that kind are given, (though 
mostly easier of reply than this,) which prepare the pupil 
to enter upon the moi»e direct study of grammar with 
success, at some future period Besides, the knowledge 
gained in this way is acquired without being regarded as 

task-work, and is therefore usually retained. 

/ 

/ 
f 
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After all, grammar, as taught even in this school, is 
rather dry and uninviting; though the course which 
prevails, is certainly an improved one. A prominent 
cause of the want of interest in this subject, is, that too 
many things are attempted at once. For example, the 
teacher is apt to require the pupil who is studying the 
the noun, after only a very few lessons, to refer to its 
person, number, gender and case« at the same time* 
Now, for the beginner, this is wrong. The person of the 
noun is not at first a matter of consequence. When a 
a pupil has learned thoroughly what nouns are, and can 
select the greater part of them from a given sentence, he 
is prepared to receive the idea of number. Several les- 
sons, or at least, several days, ought to intervene before 
he passes on to the study of gender. ^ Case, like person, 
may be deferred still longer. Arid even when the sub- 
ject is taken up, it is quite improper to try to give 
him a clear conception of three cases at once. The 
nominative may be taught first, ?ind after some time, the 
ohjective. Some teachers proceed a great way in this stu- 
dy with their scholars, before they venture upon iYiepqs- 
sessive case ; and many of the followers of Mr. Cardell 
omit it entirely. At all events, nothing is more obviou^ 
than the absurdity of attempting to teach the tyro in this 
science, every thing relating to a certain part of speech 
at once. He is thrown into confusion, and perhaps dis* 
gusted with the whole subject. — * Is the noun common, 
or proper? Of what person is it? What number? 
Gender ? Case ? Which case; the nominative, the pos- 
sive, or the objective V This is^a set of questions which 
we may every day hear put to beginners in grammar in 
our schools. Eight or ten subjects are thus brought up 
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to view at once ; and the consequences have already been 
told. 

The truth is, a knowledge of the nature of the various 
parts of speech, together with their various divisions, and 
subdivisions, their qualities, properties, &c., ought to be 
illustrated, in the first place, by sensible objects, drawings, 
and diagrams. In this way, every thing is understood, and 
the scholar is interested. I regret that the nature of this 
work will not permit me to give an account of the process* 
es by which the latter method of teaching grammar is 
conducted. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The constant aim of the teachers in this branch, is, to 
have the natural features of the earth first studied as 
much as possible on maps and charts ; beginning at 
home, and gradually proceeding abroad. The pupils are 
also required to be thorough in their studies, and to pro* 
ceed na farther than they understand their subject. 

In accomplisliing these objects, it is not deemed suffi- 
cient for the pupil to merely repeat the names of cities, 
rivers, mountains, &c. ; or the words pf the book which 
he studies. "Whenever the time permits, he is required 
to exemplify his knowledge, by sketching the subjects of 
his lesson on the slate, or black board. For the same 
purpose he is cross-questioned and examined ; and many 
oral explanations and familiar illustrations given. In the 
view of the Principal of this school, it is as important to 
be minute and thoroughiin the ground work of geogra- 
phy, as in that of arithmetic. ¥or example, in .studying 
the outlines of the United States, the pupil is required 
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not only to understand that the Allegany mountains are 
the principal range, but also in what particular state the 
range begins ; what states it passes through ; where it 
terminates ; its general direction ; the principal ranges 
given off; its comparative height, &c. So in the descrip- 
tion of a river — say the Ohio ; — he is required to attend, 
not only to its general direction and length, but to its 
sources, branches, rapids, falls, the place where it empties, 
and its more important windings. In a word, he is re- 
quired to do one thing, and finish one subject, before he 
proceeds to another. 

To render this knowledge truly practical, much atten- 
tion is paid to what are called travels on the map. The 
pupils are required to state minutely what countries, 
states, cities, 6lc. they must pass, in going from place to 
place, by land, or by water. In travelling from Hartford 
to St. Louis, in Missouri, by water, for example, whether 
the journey be made in either direction, they are requir- 
ed to state definitely, what canals, rivers, falls, seas, lakes, 
cities, 6lc» they pass. In this way, the knowledge they 
gain is not of a superficial or mechanical kind, but is ren- 
dered eminently practical. 

In the Third Department the pupils are taught almost 
solely by means of maps and charts, and the black 
board. Sometimes they are permitted to read small por- 
tions of descriptive geography; rather, however, as an 
amusement, and as an exercise in thinking, than as a 
regular lesson. They also learn to distinguish, on the 
map, the great divisions of the earth, both land and 
water ; and the principal divisions of North and South 
America. They are thus prepared, when they enter the 
Second Department, to pursue this study with pleasure 
and success. 
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In both the Second and Third Departments the teach- 
ers usually commence this study by showing the pupils, 
on the map of Connecticut, their native town, and after- 
wards the towns adjoining. In carrying out this plan of 
teaching, they often ask them questions like the follow- 
ing. * Now, children, if you were to get into a carriage 
with me, and we should go on north, and keep going on, 
where should we go to? Should we always be in Hart- 
ford ? If not, what town should we come to ? Then 
what next ? What next ? Or if we should go east, what 
should we come to? What next?' &c. But in the 
Second Department, the principle is extended to imagi- 
nary travels in neighboring states and countries. The 
pupil is led, for example, to suppose himself in Lon- 
don ; — he is then asked which way from him is Madrid — 
Constantinople, — &c* ; and what objects are between 
these places. 

All the female assistants in the First Department are 
teachers of much experience in this branch ; and their 
labors are eniinently successful. For the last eight or 
ten years the course of instruction has been improving 
under their exertions ; and though the system has re- 
mained the same in theory, it was never so successfully 
reduced to practice, until the labors of the present Prin- 
cipal, with whom geography is a favorite study, gave it a 
new aspect. 

It is to be regretted — and it is a subject of regret to the 
teachers — that a longer period of time than fifteen min- 
utes at once, cannot be assigned to the classes in geogra- 
phy, especially to enable them to give more extensive 
explanations, and to allow the pupils to draw maps daily, 
on almost every lesson. Still, in so large a school, with 
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so few teachers, the time cannot, in the winter, be very 
well extended — and the evil ia partly counteracted, by 
requiring the pupils to prepare every lesson so as to be 
able to recite it perfectly, before the class assembles. 
Much of this preparation is done at their homes, during 
the intervals between- school hours. In summer, a 
longer time than fifteen minutes to each recitation is 
usually allowed. 

Maps are, indeed, occasionally drawn by the pupils, 
and some of them, which are now hanging in the room, 
are elegant. But the /ac^s of every lesson which em- 
braces any natural geography, should be fixed in the 
mind by sketches on the slate or the black board, let 
them be made ever so roughly ; even if the lesson consist 
of nothing more than the boundaries of a single state, or 
the discription of a single river. For though more per- 
fect delineations of objects are incomparably better than 
those which are imperfect, yet the latter are better than 
none. It is much to be wished that more time could be 
spent in the use of the globes and the black board. Great 
benefit would also be derived — not only to young pupils, 
but to all — from illustrating, in this way, the terms and 
subjects of geography. These considerations have been 
impressed upon my mind with peculiar force, by observ- 
ing the eagerness of pupils in this school to collect 
around the globes whenever they are used. 

In the study of geography, no less than that of mathe- 
matics — and indeed of science in general — tw© objects 
should be kept constantly in view ; the cultivation and 
discipline of the mipd, and the acquisition of knowledge 
itself. If either of these does not receive a proportional 
share of our attention, the resulta ai^ \Mvfe.NQx^\i\A% T\sft, 
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error of loading the mind with facts, to the neglect of 
mental discipline, prevails in a large majority of our com- 
mon schools. But in the Hartford School, the course of 
instruction in geography is such as to give the pupil a 
greater amount of facts in a given time, and discipline 
the mind better, than in any other common school with 
which I am at present acquainted. Still, the pupils' in- 
ventive powers, and the laws of correct association, are 
not so well attended to, as in my opinion, is desirable. 

HISTORY. 

The course of instruction in this branch, in the recita- 
Hon room, is that which generally prevails in our schools, 
with the following exception. 

During the late wars in Poland, Belgium, &c. it was 
deemed important to seize on those circumstances to ex- 
cite an interest in the history of these countries, as well 
as of those adjoining them, or which had some agency in 
carrying on the wars. In like manner, when great and 
important events occur in any part of the world, the 
same principles are put in requisition. Knowledge ac- 
quired in this way, is likely to be thorough and perma- 
nent. 

As only a small part of the school study history regu- 
larly, it has sometimes surprized visitors to find the First 
Department, almost without exception, familiar with 
many of the leading points in the history of most coun- 
tries ; particularly of the United States. A small history 
for schools, recently prepared by a gentleman at the 
south, was brought in one day; when to the surprize 
even of the teachers themselves, the scholars could an- 
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swer almost every question in it. The mystery is ex- 
plained as follows* 

The Principal often takes up a book or newspaper, and 
reads a passage — perhaps a considerable paragraph — 
which involves a portion of the history of some country 
or countries, requiring all the pupils to give their atten- 
tion. After reading it, he questions them minutely on 
the subject; explains, illustrates, and repeats, until the 
ideas become fixed in tlieir minds. By often repeating 
this practice, a large amount of historical facts are col- 
lected, and without the tediousness of a task. Besides 
pursuing this plan as already described, the same course, 
in part, often takes place when they come to something- 
interesting in their daily reading. Sometimes a lesson 
of this kind is substituted for the usual definition lesson. 
The plan is certainly very useful and important. The 
history of the United States, is in. this school, regarded as 
first in point of importance. 

The first mentioned method has a considerable resem- 
blance to another which has been adopted by some in- 
structors, within a few years ; and with the most complete 
&uccess« I believe it was first suggested by the former 
Journal of EduQation.^ 

It often happens that a hill, or point, or field, near 
a school house is commemorative of an important event 
of history ; or the pupils are acquainted with a per- 
son whose name stands distinguished on its pages. In 
Hartford, for example, is a place called ' Dutch Point ;' 
and a tree called the ' Charter oak,' — both famous in the 
history of N^' England. This city, too, was the early 
residence of Ledyard^ the American traveller. Near one 
school house with which I am acquainted, in this county, 
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is a place called *' French Hill,' from the fact that a por- 
tion of the French array once encamped on it, during the 
revolution. Now the plan to he adopted is to commence 
with the pupil hy familiar conversation on one of these 
subjects, and gradually lead him to a knowledge of the 
events connected with it. 

Take, for example, ' French Hill.' Tell him why it 
is called so ; who the French were ; why they were here; 
who commanded them ; where they went when they left 
this spot, 6lc, What the pupil does not understand, ^e 
must explain clearly; and afterward question him on 
what we have heen relating. Thus we may proceed 
gradually, during the progress of subsequent lessons, to 
a brief history of the American Revolution ; and perhaps 
to the biography of some of the principal actors in its 
scenes — for history and biography are almost insepara- 
bly connected. Without going far, however, inta the 
history of the United States subsequently to the revolu- 
tion, it will be but to go back and converse about the 
English ; enquire who they were ; and give their history, 
to some extent ; and the history of the French, and the 
revolution in that country. Thus, French Hill is made, 
as it were, a point or nucleus, to which we cluster or at- 
tach by degrees, all the important and leading facts x)f 
history. We may proceed backward or forward in the 
progress of events, according to the taste or inclination 
of the pupil, and the judgment of the teacher. 

There is one important principle which is applicable 
in inculcating this, and all other branches, — not to dwell 
80 long on a particular subject as to tire'the pupils, but 
always to desist before they lose any of their interest. In 
this way, they will return to the subject with pleasure, at 
any future time. 
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Where there is no person or object with which we can 
associate any historical events, we may commence with 
the history of a person, or place, of which the class 
have heard, and which will be likely to attract their atten- 
tion, and form a proper point whence t6 proceed into the 
great field of human character and action. Many deem 
it indispensable to commence with the history of the town 
where the school is ; but whether this is a matter of great 
importance or not, I am unable to say. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

For want of apparatus^ the study of this science ha's 
not hitherto interested the pupils of this school so much 
as is desirable. Some are fond of it, and make considera- 
te proficiency .^ It is taught, on the plan which prevails 
generally ; and will probably continue to be taught 
in the same manner, and with as little interest 
until the school shall be furnished with the necessary 
apparatus. 

MINERALOGY. 

We have already seen that the First Department of this 
school is furnished with two boxes or cases of minerals ; 
and their use has also, in part, been explained. Should 
the reader be disposed to say that the study of mineralo- 
gy is not adapted to the age and capacities of children in 
our common schools, I would ask him to suspend his 
judgment, till he has witnessed the results. Let him visit 
this school^ — let him hear the pupils read, recite history, 
geography, d&c. and he may then see with how much in- 

6 
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terest the study of the history or geography of a place is 
invested by a knowledge of its minerals, even though 
that knowledge be but limited. Every science is connect- 
ed with every other ; and none but the experienced pa- 
rent and teacher know how much a child's mind is ex- 
panded, and his progress accelerated, by a few clear and 
definite ideas on other branches cormected with that to 
which he is directing his special attention. In this way 
are opened many avenues to knowledge, which might 
otherwise forever remain closed. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

These have been used in a few schools in ihis state for 
many years, and have been sometimes read in classes; 
and whenever employed, they have b«en found very 
useful. 

They are brought into this school regularly, and ex- 
tracts from them are occasionally read. Seven weekly 
papers are taken by the Principal alone, and the boys in 
the First Department are encouraged to read them at- 
tentively every week, to cultivate a taste for information, 
and to improve their minds. They are sometimes ques- 
tioned by the instructor on the leading events of the day. 
Indeed, during the whole progress of that series of revo- 
lutions, which for one or two years past has agitated 
Europe, these pupils have been required to understand, 
and be able to relate to the teacher, at any- moment, the 
more important items of intelligence. 

The following will illustrate the manner of conducting 
this exercise. 
Scholars, what is the latest ivewaii:oiav'E»\aQ^fe\ '^^Xna 
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British Parliament is prorogued.' Prorogued ! what 
does" that mean ? * Adjourned.' Who did this ? Who 
prorogued the Parliament? * The king.' Who is the 
king of Great Britain ? * William IV.' Is he a popular 
king ? * Yes.' What do you mean by popular ? • In fa- 
vor with the people.' Why did the king prorogue the 
Parliament ? ' Because he was friendly to the Reform 
Bill.' And who are opposed to that Bill ? * The Peers, 
or House of Lords. How many houses are there in the 
British Pariiament ? * Two.' What are they called ? 
' The House of Lords and the House of Commons.' 

How has the war between Russia and Poland termina- 
ted ? ' The Russians have taken Warsaw, and^conquered 
Poland.' What is to become of Poland ? ♦ It will proba- 
bly come under the yoke of Russia again.' Who has 
most distinguished himself in this war ? * The Polish 
General, Skryzenecki. 

What was the last news from Greece ? * The Count 

* ■ • 

Capo d'Istrias had been assassinated.' Who was Count 
Capo d'Istrias ? * The President of Greece.' Is Greece 
in Asia ? * No sir.' Where is it then ? ' In the southern 
part of Europe.' 

What is the most important news in the United States ? 
* Congress has just assembled at Washington.' For 
what purpose does Congress meet? ^To make laws.' Of 
whom does Congress consist?— How many Senators 
from each state, and how often appointed ? — How many 
Representatives, and how long do they hold their office ? 

This will serve as a specimen of the method of study- 
ing newspapers. The plan is rather novel, and well cal- 
culated to excite a taste for reading, and a love for gene- 
ral information. But this is not «\\* T\v^ ^j.^rw^^x'sj^wv 
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about Poland and Greece, enkindles a desire in the minds 
of the pupils to understand the geography and history of 
those countries, and of those near them, to which they 
sustain important relations. The history and geography 
thus taught, will hardly ever be forgotten. 

Many teachers have long wished to see a newspaper 
published on purpose for common schools. It should 
contain on one of its pages a summary of the most imr 
portant political intelligence, while the rest of its columns 
might be devoted to Reading lessons, select pieces of 
Biography, History, Travels, Geography, Natural His to* 
ry, School Dialogues, Anecdotes, 6oc. Its size should be 
such as to bring it within the means of all the larger 
classes of common schools, and its price ought not to ex- 
ceed a dollar a year. A paper of this description would 
possess all the interest and usefulness of a new reading 
book for every week. Children would thus obtain fifty- 
two reading books in a year, at less than two cents each. 
A paper designed for this purpose was sometime ago 
commenced at Philadelphia. The Juvenile Rambler, or 
Family and School Journal, was^ begun at Boston at the 
commencement of the present year. Two or three num- 
bers of it have already appeared ; and, thus far, it promis- 
es well, and appears to answer very nearly to the descrip- 
tion just given. 

Since the above was prepared for the press, the Ram^ 
bier has been introduced extensively into the school here 
described, as well as intq several others in its neighbor- 
hood. 
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THINKING. 

An eminent instructor observed, a few years since, 
that after all our improvements, there was still one sort 
t)f schools wanting, viz. thinking schools. 

Every school, however, where the pupils are taught ra- 
tionally, is in effect, a thinking school. Forraerlyj many 
teachers deemed to suppose their whole duty consisted 
in filling children's heads with words. The child who 
could commit the greatest number of verses or pages to 
memory in a given time, was considered the best scholar. 
For this erroneous practice, another ha« recently been 
substituted, which is scarcely less pernicious. Finding 
that words did not always convey ideas, and justly sup- 
posing it important to make every thing presented to 
children perfectly intelligible, — instead of words, to give 
them ideas,-7-it was hence hastily concluded that they 
would be learned in proportion to the number of ideas 
which could be crowded into their minds. This is a 
great mistake. As well might it be supposed that the 
physical frame of a child will grow exactly in proportion 
to the quantity of food which can be crammed into his 
stomach, as that the mind expands in exact proportion 
to the number of ideas or facts with which it is crowded. 
Nothing nourishes or gives vigor in either case, but wha( 
is, in a certain sense at least, digested. In both cases, 
more at a time than can be digested, is not only useless, 
but injurious. 

Considerable pains is taken in the Hartford school to 
make the children think ; though not half as much as is 
desirable, and as would be, if the teachers had more time. 
There is BtiW too much filling tYie mVndL mSHv^^V^^^^ ^V 

6* 
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others, instead of habituating the pupil to teach himself, 
and lifakethose ideas his own. But in order to have 
ideits our own, we must be led to originate them, as it 
were» for ourselyes; we must learn how to arrange 
them, and when and where to apply them. A person 
might have the best chest of tools in the world, but would 
he therefore of course be a mechanic ? 

The familiar, common sense explanations and illustra- 
tions of science which are here given from day to day, 
have a wonderful effect, so far as they go, in teaching the 
pupils to think, and invent, and originate for themselves. 
1 have been surprized at the progress which has been 
made in this respect during the last twelve months. It is 
questioned whether more was ever done in a school in 
the same time. The spirit of instruction certainly ex- 
ists here, with a greater or less number of the teachers in 
every department ; and whenever a proper regard to 
economy shall hring a greater number of laborers into 
the field, it is believed that this subject will receive a 
measure of that attention which it obviously demands. 

The inventive and reflective powers of the children in 
both divisions of the Third Department are rather more 
highly cultivated than elsewhere. In the girls' division, 
when they have been confined to their seats for a con- 
siderable time, the following plan is sometimes adopted^ 
both to teach them to think, and as a physical exercise. 

They- are requested in the first place to sit still a few 
moments, and try to recall some fact of which they have 
read or heard ; or recollect something which has fallen 
within the range of their own observation. After a short 
interval of silence, those who have thought of something 
to say, raise their hands. The teacher then selects one 
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from this number, who goes to the middle of the floor, 
and repeats, in a distinct voice, the fact wWck she has 
thought of. Sometimes they walk once round theroom 
while they are speaking. The pupil then t^kes her seat, 
and another follows in the same manner. They are very 
fond of this exercise, and I never saw them weary of it ; 
but they always , leave it off with apparent reluctance. 
Indeed it should be so ; for then they will enter upon it 
in future, with the same eagerness as before. 

Great pains is taken to render these little speeches the 
results of their own mental operations. They are not 
often suffered to repeat the precise language they have 
read or heard, but are required to invent language of their 
own. They are, however, constantly falling into this 
habit of imitation unless they are guarded. To ascertain 
whether they understand the words they use, they are 
frequently questioned on the subject. The following is 
a description of one of these exercises, as nearly as the 
language could be taken at the time ; together with a 
few questions from the teacher. Those who were en- 
gaged in it, were from six to nine years of age. Each 
sentence usually includes what was said by one pupil. 

' Tea is brought from China. It is the leaves of a plant or 
shrub.' What is a shrub ? * It is some like a bush.' Is tea 
the green leaves of the plant, or the dry ? * The dry ; but they 
are green when they are picked.' * The Lion is the king of 
beasts. He is a fierce and dangerous animal, and he lives in 
hot climates.' * Paper is made of linen rags.' * The capital 
of Ohio is the name of the man who first discovered America.' 

* Washington was remarkable for always telling the truth.' 

* I live in Hartford, in Hartford county ; and in the state of 
Connecticut.' Columbus lived in Italy; and the people of 
Italy are said^o be some of tlie «rw^^\.^«X i\si%«ts»*\si.'^'i.^^s$^x 
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* Gold is found in plenty in Asia and South America ; and they 
dig it out of the ground.' 

The following remarks and questions were by a class 
from three i% live years of age. 

* I have been thinking a great while ; almost half an hour.* 

* What are hats made of? Sometimes fur, and sometimes 
baked straw/ ^ If I have an apple, and cut it into five pieces, 
how many fifths would there be V * The Turks do not smoke 
tobacco; they smoke opium.' 

These examples are sufiicient for our present purpose, 
though they might be extended to several pages. In 
some cases the exercise consists wholly of asking each 
other ingenious questions, on a former reading lesson, 
or story which they have heard. Questions of a moral 
nature are occasionally asked, which would puzzle the 
philosopher or metaphysician. 

One experienced instructor in this State used to re- 
quire his oldest class of pupils to recall, and be able to 
relate, every morning, the events and exercises of the 
preceding day. The time assigned to this exercise was 
immediately after reading in the New Testament, at the 
opening of the school. They were required to think 
closely for ten. minutes ; the teacher informing them 
when the time was expired. After this, any one of them 
was liable to be called upon to give the narration. Some 
of them used to relate every thing in the most minute 
manner. The teacher regarded the plan as on the whole 
useful. 
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SINGING. 

The pupils in the First and Third Departments are 
taught to sing. The varying character of the Second 
Department is not so favorable to this purpose ; but even 
here the subject is not wholly neglected. In the First 
Department it is a general rule to open the school in the 
morning and afternoon, and close it at evening, with a 
song or hymn ; commonly the latter. Music, however, 
receives the greates share of attention in the Third De- 
partment, where from the age and condition of the pu- 
pils, its tranquilizing effects are most needed. 

During a part of the year, 18SBI, the school received 
regular and systematic instruction from Mr. Ives, now 
the Principal of a music school in Philadelphia ; and sub- 
sequently from Mr. Kingsley, a teacher of this city. 
Their progress was so rapid as to elicit considerable at- 
tention ; and I have not heard that any were found inca- 
pable of acquiring the art. 

^INCIDENTAL METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Several plans are occasionally adopted in this school 
to interest the pupils, and at the same time to render their 
studies practical, which it was found inconvenient to in- 
sert under any of the preceding heads. 

An occasional exercise in arithmetic is as foUoM'f^. The 
instructor dictates to his pupils a sum in some rule ; for 
example, in Addition ; mentioning one figure at a time, 
with its numerical value, as units, tens, hundreds, &c. ; 
one*of them responding to him, and all writing down the 
figure, much as in another method mentioned under the 
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subject Arithmetic, He makes occasional errors, by de- 
sign, which they are required to correct. When the 
whole is written, the column of units is added. The 
first scholar says, ' 3 and 5 are 8 ;' the second says, * and 
2 are 10;' the third, * and nine are 19 f the fourth then 
says, * set down nine and carry one to the next row.' 
The fifth proceeds with the row of tens, and is followed 
by those who sit next to him in order quite through the 
class. The method is on the whole interesting, and 
keeps the class occupied. 

The following is a method of teaching practised by the 
Principal. Examples. Suppose one twelfth of a facto- 
ry be worth $,l,375,6i§, it is required to know what the 
whole factory is worth, by Simple Addition. They all 
commence at the same instant, and when they have fin- 
ished the process, they raise their hands. He who first 
raises his hand, then reads the sum, but if he is not cor- 
rect, the next reads his. It is really amusing to witness 
this exercise. Sixty or eighty scholars using their pen- 
cils with all their might make a very singular noise, espe- 
cially as there is not the slightest movement besides it, 
during the whole process. I am not prepared to say 
that the practice is very useful, but it is gratifying in the 
highesf degree to the scholars, and diverting to spectators. 

In reading, six or eight scholars are sometimes allow- 
ed to read the same paragraph. After they have finish- 
ed, the teacher calls upon the pupils to decide by vote on 
the comparative merits of the several performances. 
Those who think the first scholar read best, are first'call- 
ed upon to raise their hands ; those who think most fa- 
vorably of the second, next ; and so on. Their decis- 
ions sometimes manifest much judgment in regard to 
what constitutes a good reader. 
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In the First Department a pupil is sometimes request- 
ed to stand up, and let the rest of the class ask him ques- 
tions. In some instances these questions are confined to 
a single subject, as history or geography ; at other times, 
they are permitted to extend their enquiries to as many 
branches as they please. . 

During the summer- they are occasionally permitted to 
retire in small numbers at a time to the garret of the 
building to study, or recite to each other ; or what is 
more common, to a monitor. Here are rough seats pro- 
vided for their accommodation, and they regard an op- 
'*f^2rtunity of this kind as a great indulgence. In the ab- 
sence^f an instructor on account of ill health, or any 
other cause, the best scholars are not unfrequently se- 
lected as monitors for the time. There is, however, no 
regular instruction here on the monitorial system. The 
most interesting lesson I ever saw given by a monitor in 
this school, was the following. 

A little girl three and a half years old, took a card con- 
taining several rows of figures, held it up before a class, 
and pointing to the figure 8, said : What does that look 
like ? She afterwards pointed to several of these figures, 
asking /what they were, what they resembled, 6lc, ; and 
was quite dissatisfied until they gave what she supposed 
to be appropriate answers. 

Some of the pupils of the Third Department, as has 
been mentioned, have recently been allowed to write oii 
slates. Nothing appears more evident to me, than that 
children ought not only to be permitted, but required, to 
use slates from a very early period. If learning A, or any 
other letter, or word, let them write it on the slate, how- 
ever roughly ; and so in every other branch which they 
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study. This is not mere theory. Children commencing 
thus, at four years of age, have been known to acquire 
the art of writing on a slate with elegance and rapidity in 
two years, and their process in other studies was not hin- 
dered by it, but even accelerated. Besides, a slate is use- 
ful as a means, among others, of keeping pupils con- 
stantly and at the same time pleasantly employed. 

LIBRARY. 

Every person who has watched the results of Sabbath 
School Libraries must, it seems to me, wish to have every 
district school furnished with a suitable Library, It is 
true, there are many trifling and even pernicious volumes 
in any of the best collections of children's books which 
ive have ; and if most of the flctitious and other useless 
writings of the age, cannot be excluded from common 
school Libraries, we ought rather to deprecate than hope 
for the day when they will come into general use. Still 
there are books enough of a character which is unexcep- 
tionable^ if those on whom the responsibility of procur- 
ing them ought to devolve, would take pains to make the 
necessary selection. Twenty-flve dollars, with a small 
yearly contribution besides;, would furnish schools of 
thirty, forty, or fifty scholars with the means of much 
entertainment and instruction. Many instructors have 
done great good in their schools, by furnishing only 
five dollar^ worth of books for their pupils. One Emi- 
nent teacher never thinks of opening a school for the 
winter, without purchasing a small library of this kind. 
The pupils are permitted to draw books once a week, 
and at the end of the term they are distributed among 
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them. A distinguished teacher in Cheshire, in this state, 
expended at least twenty or thirty dollars annually for 
several years, in buying books for his pupils. Atone 
time his Library was worth netirly fifty dollars. I haye 
heard of one in New York, furnished by the overseers and 
proprietors of the school, valued at six hundred dollars. 

In the Hartford school there has been, until recently, 
no regular Library. Some of the teachers have for many 
years been in the practice of lending hoqjis to the pupils 
occasionally, with a view to excite in them a taste for 
reading, and thirst for general information. But on 
visiting the First Department a few weeks since, I was 
much gratified to find a library commenced. It consisted 
of eighty or ninety volumes, on the whole judiciously se- 
lek^ted, and furnished gratuitously by the teachers and 
pupils. Its value might be from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars. This is but little for so large an institution, but 
it is an auspicious beginning. Whether the District 
Committee, or the Board of Visitors, or the proprietors 
of the school will make additions, or whether the whole 
burden will devolve on the teachers, time only can deter- 
mine. It . has been suggested that donations of books 
for this purpose from one or two wealthy and liberal in- 
dividuals of this district, were confidently expected. 
I have not been informed what rules are adopted for cir- 
culating the books among the children. 

Next to this in importance, is a Teachers^ Library. 
It is true many of the teachers have very considerable 
private libraries. But this is not sufficient.* There are 
books to be found, which are directly calculated to ele- 
vate and improve the minds of teachers^ and be a means 
of raising them to a high rank in their profession. Of 
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all clatsseii^ of mankind, the teacher skould be the last 
main stationary — satisfied with present attainments 
motto should be, onward. To the last hour whi 
spends within the walls of a school house^ or within 
or hearing of children, even if he is seyenty years o 
he shoidd aim at progress. He should place l)efoi 
a high standard of excellence. It is this, more pc 
than any other circumstance, that has immortalize 
the name of P^Ibtalozzi. In securing the means 
tellectual and moral elevation to teachers, and in en) 
them to make useful and important improyements 
struction and discipline, a well chosen selection of 
on education and instruction are important instrui 
Men of other professions, as the physician or d 
have libraries adapted to their particular wants ; bv 
has a library adapted to the profession of teac 
Teachers' weekly meetings for mutual improveme 
another means to the same end. These haye beer 
at some periods in the history of this school, wi 
happiest results. Exertions have been made b 
present Principal to continue the practice, but 
haye been difficulties in the way of rendering it p 
nent. It is hoped they will be surmounted; fc 
experience of all public schools, where a large num 
teachers are employed, prpyes demonstrably that 
thing of this kind is not only highly useful to the 
▼iduals immediately concerned, but indispensable i 
prosperity, if not the yery existence of these institi 
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MORAL AND REUGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

There is much of truth in the saying that * example is 
better than precept.' So, at least, all school teachers find 
it. I have known one who never allowed himself to 
look out of the window during the school hours, because 
if he did, he found it almost in vain to try to persuade his 
pupils not to do so. 

The teachers of this school are, in a measure, sensible 
of the force of example, and goyem their actions, their 
words, and to some extent their .very features according- 
ly. In this respect the moral influence which is con- 
tinually exerted is very far from being unfavorable. 

But even much more is accomplished. They are in 
the practice of moralizing daily on the common occur- 
rences of life. This is believed to be an important point. 
Perhaps Dr. Franklin owed his celebrity more to this, 
than to any other habit of his life. ' What man has done, 
man may do.' If the pupils of the present school can, 
not only he thus instructed^ but if, ahove all, they are 
taught to teach themselves and those around them in the 
same way, futurity alone can unfold the results. 

A single illustration ,of the subject will be sufficient. 
Several small pupila were one day engaged in runniiig a 
race. During t}ieir progress, one of them suddenly stop- 
ped to tie his shoe, and thus suffered the others to come 
oflf victorious. This singular conduct attracted the atten- 
tion of one of the teachers, who asked him why he did 
so. * Because,' said he, ' my parents tell me always to 
stop immediately when I find my shoe string untied, and 
tie it.' 
The teacher, for once, brought before a part of the 
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school, the question whether the hoy did right. A free 
but animated discussion took place, which lasted a con- 
siderable time. Some inclined to one side of the ques- 
tion, and some to the other. When the debate had 
continued as long as was thought profitable, it was closed 
by the instructor's giving his own opinion. 

Not only are the pupils taught in these yarious ways, 
but at suitable seasons they are taught by precept. The 
soundest moral principles, as well as the common rules 
for behaviour, in their intercourse with those around 
them, are from time to time impressed upon their pliant 
minds. 

In regard to direct religious instruction, it is to be ob- 
served, that in a school embracing the children of parents 
belonging to seven or eight different denominations, there 
are difficulties. It is probably for this, as well as other 
reasons, that no greater attention is paid to this subject. 
The excellent course of Biblical instruction on the Sab- 
bath in the various churches of the city may be another 
consideration. 

The Bible, however, is read in all or nearly all the 
classes who are capable of reading it, once a day. Often, 
too, the exercises are begun and closed with a hymn. In 
the Second Department it is customary, as has been 
mentioned, to begin in the morning with a short prayer. 
Formerly some ' approved cateehism' was taught in the 
school, at the dose of each week ; but since the introduc- 
tion of improved Sabbath Schools, this practice has been 
discontinued. 
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SECTION IV. 



lUBCREATIONS, REWARDS, GOVERNMENT, &c. 



RECREATIONS AND PHYSICAL MANAGEMENT. 

On these points there is little to be said. The pupils 
generally manage their recreations in their own way ; 
the teachers having the general oversight of them so as 
to see that they conduct peaceably. Physical exercises 
in the school rooms are very little attended to. In the 
Third Department, the exercises of marching, counting, 
&c. are sometimes practised ; besides which there are 
several exercises partly of an intellectual and partly of a 
physical nature, which will be mentioned under another 
head. 

Formerly it was customary for a whole class to standi 
from the beginning to the end of almost every exercise 
or recitation. In a large proportion of our schools, this 
practice is now discontinued. The class in general sit. 
When one of them spells, reads, or recites, he rises. 
When he is Uirough, he takes his seat, and another rises. 
This, of itself, is a species of physical exerdse ; and 
receives particular attention in Uie Hartford school. In- 
stead of being required to sit a long time between their 
lessons, very young pupils may be permitted to stand up 
by classes for a few moments. It would afford them 
more relief than most of us are aware ; especially in those 
schools where the seats have no backs. 

Mr. Thackrah, in a late work on the * Effectii of em- 
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ployments on health/ regards it as ^ vile tyranny* to keep 
children confined to their seats as long as we sometimes 
do. He says the whole amount of time they ought to he 
confined to their seats should not exceed two or three 
hours in a day ; and a large share of the remainder should 
be devoted to physical exercise. Whether he ever saw 
little children in England kejpt five or six hours in a day 
on seats six inches wide, without ^backs, is uncertain; 
but had he been intimately acquainted with the schools of 
New England, it is a sight he must have sometimes wit- 
nessed. 

It is difficult to say whether cleanliness belongs most 
properly to physical or to moral education, since it is 
eminently conducive to health and vigor» and at the same 
time favorable to correct taste, and good morals. At all 
events it is one of the highest praises of this school that 
unwearied attention is paid to this subject, especially in 
the Third Department, where there is the most imperious 
demand for it. Nothing of the kind can possibly ex- 
ceed the personal and general neatness and cleanliness 
which prevail in this department, especially in the girls* 
division of it. But within twelve months a very great 
improvement, in this respect, has been made in the boys' 
division, and at this time both present an interesting ap- 
pearance, and entitle the teachers to high praise. 

REWARDS AND EMULATION. 

About thirty years ago, at an annual district meeting it 
was voted, to appropriate a sum not exceeding ten dol- 
lars to be applied to the purpose of awarding premiums 
to the most meritorious pupils in the several schools 
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within the first district. The premiums were to be 
awarded by the Board of Yisitorst at their annual or semi* 
annual examination of the schools. Books or mqney to 
the extent of fifteen or twenty dollars, have in a few in- 
stances been applied to a similar purpose by the Board 
of Visitors, or District Committee, since the schools were 
united on the present plan. But premiums, in this vicini- 
ty, are more frequenlly paid on the best cattle and horsea, 
than on the best scholars. 

On the part of the teachers, rewards have been more 
frequent. Sometimes fifty cents has been ofiered to the 
best scholar in a certain branch, to be paid at the end of 
the quarter; and twenty-five cents to the second best. 
At other times, smaller sums <of money, as well as booka 
of various kinds have been given them. 

It has been customary, once a month, to place in a conr 
^picuous part of the First Department, the names of the 
best fifteen scholars in a particular science. In the 
branch of this department, the names of the six best are 
posted in this manner every week. I think, this is most 
frequently done in regard to spelling. 

The purest motive to exertion is the love of knowledge 
for its own sake. Were the child habituated to its influ-. 
ence frdm the earliest infancy, this motive might, per- 
haps, take.the precedence of every other. But tmch is not 
the fact ; and we find other rewards regarded as indispen- 
sible. Of these, the desire of pleasing parents, friends 
and teachers, is the least questionable. These motives 
united, are often sufficient for this purpose. Most chil- 
dren are easily led to regard with delight the approba- 
tion of ihoae around them, and to look upon it as a high 
reward. In such, the love of knowledge for its own 
sake, may with proper e£CoTt, \)^ VxK^va\A.\« 
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But there are others still, widi whom these motives 
seem to have little influence. They are so much ^e 
creatures of sense or impulse, that they seem to need 
rewards which are more tangible. Here, if any where, 
what are commonly called rewards,-^! mean toys, fmiti 
money, books, ^^c, are to be employed. Of this class, 
books are the best. These need not be given them, but 
only lent ; or what is better still, dfawn from a library. 
Of the importance of libraries, I have already spoken. 

But whether books, fruit or toys constitute the rewards, 
they should be as general as possible. To hold out the 
prospect of a single large bounty to twenty or thirty com- 
petitors, is far less useful than to divide it among half the 
number. Mankind are more readily moved by a smaller 
reward, when there is a certainty, or almost a certainty 
of obtaining it, than by a larger one, where there is 
great uncertaihty : besides, the injury done to the mind 
and heart in the competition, is much less in the former 
case than in the latter. 

It is to be wished, after all, that we could dispense 
with every motive to exertion, which makes it for the 
interest of one person to compete with another. That 
sort of Emulation which leads us to take pleasure in ex- 
celling our fellow creatures for the sake of looking down 
upon them, and thus to delight in throwing every excel- 
lency of theirs into the shade, is unhappy in its tenden- 
cies. Fostered in the cradle — in the family circle — in al- 
most all our schools, from the highest to the lowest, in- 
deed, it might be said, nearly every where ; — its poison is 
infused throughout the mass of the community, till it 
produces not only envy and jealousy ; but individual and 
national evils in the worst forms of war and bloodshed. 
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It is quite evident Uiat though emulation is a powerful 
motive in the school which I am describing, it does not 
appear there in its most objectionable forms, or produce 
its worst results. Other motives are made to operate 
with greater force than in schools in general ; such as 
the desire of pleasing each other^ — their tecLcherSy and 
iheir parents^ — and a wish to appear respectable in the 
estimation of those around them generally. And there 
is also, in some of the classes, much of the love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake — for the pleasure it imparts, both 
in the acquisition and in the possession. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government of the school is in general mild and 
parental, though firm and energetic. Ever since its 
present organization, almost unlimited power has been 
assigned to the principal teacher. If the assistants have 
been unable to govern their pupils, they hav^ been al- 
lowed to send them to the Principal. Instances of this 
kind, however, do not often occur, for the mere sugges- 
tion on the part of a teacher, that a refractory scholar 
will be sent into the upper room, is usually sufficient to 
deter him from a repetition of his crime. 

The parents have even sometimes made use of this 
power and authority of the Principal, as an aid in gov- 
erning their children at home. Some who find difficulty 
in this respect, threaten to send for the Principal, and 
have in fact sometimes executed their ihreats. 

The pupils regard themselves as answerable to their 
teachers for misconduct, not only during the six hours, 
but also, in a greater or less degree, continually. 
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The clelegiatioti of almost arbitrary power to the prin- 
cipal teacher is deemed necessary in a large public 
school, receiving as this does, pupils of every temper 
and character, without discrimination. 

Revere punishments ar« not very often inflicted. As a 
public example, they are sometimes, however, regarded as 
indispensable. Instruments of punishment are not kept 
before the pupils as objects of constant terror, but only 
introduced when their presence is supposed to be nece»- 
sary. 

The influence of unremitted kindness has been most 
thoroughly tested in this school. There is of course a 
great diflerence among the teachers in this respect, but with 
a few exceptions, the law of kindness is the most impera- 
tive law. The teachers usually speak to their pupils in 
a soft and mild voice ; and the results are surprising. 
They also speak low ; taking care at the same time to 
•peak with distinctness, so as to be heard. 

When teachers use soft and low tones of voice, pupils 
are apt to become gradually mild, and gentle, and order- 
ly in their behaviour. Should a little disorder occur, a 
word or rap is usually suflicient tp restore tranqciillity. 

Kind looks are scarcely less efficacious in governing 
children, than kind words and actions. On these pointe 
much error in practice formerly prevailed. But the 
reign of terror is in many places giving way to that of 
gentleness and love ; and this school possesses the means 
of hastening or retarding, by its example, such a revolu- 
tion. 

There are other means of promoting order in use h^re. 
For example, no pupil is allowed to call to his teacher, 
or ask him a question, until he has first held up his hand. 
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^en this is^ done, the teacher embraces the first op- 
lortunity of going to him, and if he wants aid in hifl 
tudies, or any thing else proper for him, his request is 
pranted. Though by no means peculiar to this school, 
his is an excellent practice. 

In the Second Department the plan is carried still 
arther. A closed hand held up^ denotes one kind of 
¥ants ; a hand with the fore finger o^en, another ; and 
he hand fully open, another. 

A teacher in the Third Department one day. observed, 
hat the peat secret of governing children wfts to keep 
hem constantly employed. There is much of truth in 
ler remark ;^ and her daily practice is its best comment. 
9er little girls are furnished, sometimes, with books, at 
>ikers with slates ; and she says that one of her greatest 
lifi&ctilties is in finding useful employment enough to 
satisfy them ; — ^that they often complain that they * have 
lot enough to do.' An eminent educator has said that 
• Industry is the greatest moralizer of man ;' and the 
truth is as applicable to children as to adults. 

There is ohe method of punishment for neglect of stu- 
dies which appears to me likely, whenever used, to de- 
feat the object for which it is intended. Children who 
have been rather idle, are sometimes kept after the close 
of a school to finish a lesson. Nothing is better calculat- 
ed than this, to withdraw their affections from their books, 
and render them inaccessible to the influence of proper ^ 
motives. A more natural punishment of one who neg- 
lects his studies, is deprivation, for a time, of his books. 
Let him sit idle, and alone, — ^if necessary in a dungeon, 
til! he porceiTcs by contrast how much he has lost. 
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SECTION V. 



PUNCTUALITY OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS- 
EXAMINATIONS— CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



PUNCTUAL ATTENDANCE OF THE PUPILS. 

Few parents seem to consider how much trouble they 
give teachers, and to what a loss they subject their chil- 
dren by allowing them to be absent from school two or 
tnree days of every week, and sometimes lorlger at a time. 
Not only important, but even the most trivial occurren- 
ces, are deemed a sufficient excuse for detaining them. 
This school is not entirely free from the evil. Parents, 
and especially masters are here, as elsewhere, often neg- 
lectful on this subject. 

It is due to both parents and teachers, however, to say 
that great effort is made, when the Bchol^r does attend, io 
see that he is there punctually at the Jiour. When the 
school op^ns in the First Department, either in the morn- 
ing or the afternoon, a pupil is appointed to record the 
names of all who are absent, with the number of minutes 
too late they are. Those who bring a written line from 
their parents or masters, stating the reasons for their being 
late, haye their names erased from the record. During the 
year which has just opened, it is intended to preserve this 
record, with a view to exhibit it at the public examina- 
tions. The dread of such an exhibition of their names, 
will, it is supposed, ^rove a jpmns of greater punctuality 
than heretofore. f^ 
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The parenU generally sustain the teachers in these 
measures. If they find it necessary to detain a child, 
though only a few minutes beyond the usual hour, many 
of them do not hesitate to send a written apology address- 
ed to the teacher, expressed in the most respectful^ 
and sometimes affectionate terms. The following is a 
copy of one of these billets, which will serve as a speci- 
men, and show the spirit in which these matters are 
conducted. 

" Mr. Olney, 
George has been necessarily detained from school until 25 
min. past 9. Yours Resp'y, Ax H. B. 

Friday." 

There are many who do not presume to appear late 
without their billets. This shows, better than volumes 
could do it, the familiar, friendly, and respectful inter- 
course which subsists between the parties. 

FAITHFULNESS OF TEACHERS, AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Teachers of common schools often suppose their duties 
to their pupils limited to six hours a day ; and when that 
time is elapsed, think their work completed. In many 
country towns during summer, females teach, and at the 
same time furnish their own board for a dollar a week^ 
for they are expected to earn enough in some other em- 
ployment to pay their expenses. It is probable that this 
it often done ; but it is by making the domestic avocation 
the principal employment, and teaching, a matter of only 
secondary importance. In such cases the teacher labors 
for herself till nine o'clock in the morning, then enters 
the school ; returns at twelve ; enters again at one ; and 
closes the school, and resumes her labors at four. Where 
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there is a mutual understanding on this subject, 
teacher cannot be regarded as failing to fulfil a I 
contract ; but in a moral point of view, such condu 
the result of an unhappy combination of parents 
teacher to defraud the pupils : and by throwing scl 
into the back ground, it is a great and lasting evil tc 
community. 

In fact it is no uncommon complaint tha^teachei 

not spend so much as six hours in school in a day. 

it is well known that these complaints are ^oo often 

founded. There are, to be sure, many honorable 

ceptions. A few spend one or two evenings in the ^ 

in the gratuitous instruction of their pupils, and g 

smaller number may be found, who devote their y< 

time from morning to evening to the wants of the sc! 

The causes of neglect are various. One is a wa 

interest in the employment-^a want of love for teac 

But it can h^dly be expected that teachers will 

much interest in an occupation which only den 

their attention from three to five months in a year ; 

for which the compensation is so small, that they e^ 

afford to engage in it except when destitute of any 

employment. 

Whether compensated or not, the teachers ii 
Hartford school do not hesitate to devote their \ 
time to their profession ; at least generally. Altl 
provision is made by the Committee for having fires 
early in the morning, yet some of the teachers mak 
rule to oversee the matter in person, and even to 
their own fires. During the intermission, at the cl< 
the school, and even during the long evenings of w 
aJJ the time they have at their command is usualh 
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ployed in promoting the well being of their classes. The 
principal teacher of the Second Department (having no 
aid from the writing master) after devoting himself inde- 
fatigably to his arduous duties till 9 or 10 o'clock in the 
evening, has often made or mended from 50 to 100 pens, 
before he allowed himself to rest. 

The following may serve as a specimen of the manner 
in which the teachers discharge their duties in the morn- 
ing. 

On the 21st of December last> the shortest, and one of 
the coldest days in the year, I went to the school house 
at sun rise. Near it I met the writing master. He had 
prepared two or three fires, and was returning to break- 
fast. The other fires were also prepared, except one ; 
which was kindled immediately. This, of course, was 
about an hour and a half before the time of opening the 
school. The Principal arrived a little before 8 o'clock. 
At about a quarter past eight the other teachers of this 
room came in, together with several pupils. The for- 
mer made preparation for the exercises of the day; 
while the latter, with little delay, sat down silently to 
their studies, which they pursued as diligently as if the 
school were already actually opened. The teacher of 
the branch of this department now arrived and prepared 
her room, which ^jy accident had been left the evening 
before rather disorderly. The principal teacher of the 
girlsV division in the Third Department came in at half 
past eight, with two or three pupils. Some of the other 
teachers were later, but all arrived before nine o'clock. 

The love for their profession, and deep interest in the 
welfare of the school, which they thus manifest from day 
to day, makes a very great impt^moxL \sc^^X3k. "^^ \ssss!^^ 
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and affections of the pupils. Their punctuality makes 
tJiem punctual. There are, indeed^ those who are dis- 
posed to act the truant by the way, but their number is 
small. The greater part of the scholars run to the school 
in the morning, with as much eagemes a? they run from 
it at evening ; which is certainly* saying a great deal. 

But the teachers not only take unwearied pains to in- 
duce their pupils to attend punctually and promptly, but 
also to ^make the school room and the studies pleasant 
and agreeable to them while there. For this purpose 
they converse with them at every convenient opportuni- 
ty, relate anecdotes, and suffer the pupils to relate them 
occasionally in their turn. Sonletimes a pupil is request* 
ed to read an interesting story, and the others to make 
their remarks upon it. 

Sometimes thp rooms are ornamented with evergreens, 
arranged with much taste, and neatness. These, togeth- 
er with the maps, give them an agreeable appearance, es- 
pecially that of the Principal. In describing the fumi- 
lure of the latter, several maps, charts, &c. were by 
mistake omitted, such as the folio wing : Large maps of the 
States of New York and Connecticut ; and several smaller 
ones of the United States, Connecticut, Ohio, and Pales- 
tine ; a chart of comparative magnitudes of countries ; 
and a calendar. A considerable number of these were 
furnished by the Principal. One objecf in all this, is to 
render the school room attractive ; a place of cheerful re- 
sort, rather than a prison. 

That the means used are in a good degree successful, 
might very naturally be inferred from the fact that pupils 
who have become dissatisfied with this institution, and 
have been suffered by their parents to go from school to 
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school in search of a better, have at length been glad to 
return. Instances of this kind have often occurred. 

Another fact which goes to prove the same thing is, 
that some of the little girls in the Third Department have 
been known to solicit their parents to let them go to 
jschool without their breakfast ! And one mother recent- 
ly told me that her little daughters seemed to be happy 
no where else but with their teachers ; and that the vaca- 
tions^ though lasting only one week, became, toward 
their close, jalmost intolerable to them. 

The following anecdotes, which serve to establish still 
more firmly this point, will not, it is hoped, be uninte- 
resting. 

A young man belonging about 20 miles distant, who 
had just entered the school, came into the First Depart- 
ment one morning at about half past eight o'clock, and 
was commencing the study of arithmetic, when I observ- 
ed to him ; You come early. * Yes;' said he, 'I come as 
soon as I can get my breakfast.' You seem to like the 
school room. *• Yes ; it is the pleasantest place I find in 
Hartford.' 

On another occasion, I said to several little bofs of the 
Third Department ; Why do you come to school so early? 
' We love to come to school.' But do you not love to stay 
at home better ? ' No, Sir.' But you can run about at 
home, and do as you please, but here you have to sit still, 
and mind Mis^Treston. ' We can go home at noon.' But 
home is said to be the best place in the world ; is it not 
so ? No ; we love school better.' 

This may not be regarded as a very high compliment 
to parents ; but it should be remembered that these chil- 
dren did not seem to undervalue their homes: on the con- 
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trary, they valued them highly, and only insisted that 
they lored school still better. 

Where a love for school really exists, there will be pro- 
gress, under almost any methods of instruction. Where 
this is wanting — where the school house is regarded as a 
kind of penitentiary, the results will always be unfavor- 
able. 

There is one more point worthy of notice under this 
head. Many teachers of the present day address their 
pupils as they would adults; calling them ikfo^ter and 
Miss, On a few children the effect seems to be favorable, 
as it induces them to respect themselves. Whether it is 
useful to all, I am uncertain. The only teacher in this 
school who adopts the practice, is Miss Canfield of the 
Second Department, to whose assistance the institution 
has been indebted more than fifteen years, and whose 
opinions are entitled to much respect. 

There are to be found teachers who address their pu* 
pils in such a manner that if their language does not im. 
ply direct contempt, it evinces an entire want of respect. 
There may be no harm in calling them boySf girls ^ chiU 
dren, 6[^c. ; although Mr. Locke insists that the sooner 
we ' take children to be men,' the sooner they become so. 
But when we not only address them thus, but accompany 
our language with certain contemptuous tones, as if they 
were not only menials, hut slaves^ the results are certain- 
ly unhappy, as they tend to diminish their confidence in 
themselves. 

Perhaps in this case, as in most others, a medium 
course is the best; that is, neither treating them as men- 
ials, nor as equals; but simply as rational beings, of less 
experience than ourselves. Thus they will rarely become 
our slaves, and still more rarely our masters. 
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PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

These take place semi-annually, and continue from 
two to four days. The Visitors usually begin with the 
Third, and pass from that to the First Department. They 
are generally well attended. A few parents, however, 
seem to have lost much of that interest in examinations 
which they were formerly so ready to manifest. ^ 

But if some of those who are most directly concerned 
in the school have fallen into the habit of neglecting its 
claims, more strangers have visited it within a year or 
two, than during the same length of time at any former 
period. Not a^the public examinations alone, but when- 
ever in their travels they have found it convenient to caU. 
They have always been welcomed by the teachers, and 
every means of information in regard to the school kind- 
ly afforded them. Some have remained days — and a 
few, whole weeks, studying its internal economy, meth- 
ods of instruction, discipline, &c. More than one has 
been at the pains to write down what he witnessed for 
further consideration. 

Of the final utility of public examinations, as they are 
usually conducted in common schools, there is room for 
doubt. It has been too much the practice to spend a 
large share of the pupils* time for a month or more pre- 
vious to the examination in preparing them, — not so 
much to he thorough in their studies, as to appear so. 
It is not uncommon for every one to have his part as- 
signed him, and know even the versa or paragraph he is 
to read ; and the questions he is to answer in grammar, 
history, geography, &lc. If a visitor choose to select 
the lessons, — which fortunately for the feelings of the 
scholars, rarely happens, — they appear at once very 
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awkward and ignorant. In other cases a series of ques- 
tions in arithmetic, geography, and history is written 
down, and the teacher^ and pupils commit them to mem- 
ory. Now for each child to come forward, after all this 
preparation, and act his part as in a theatre, affords no 
fair specimen of the actual condition of the school, or 
the progress whicli has been made by any individual. 
In short it is an exhibition rather than an examina- 
tion. Such a course is not the intention of the statute, 
when it says that School Visitors shall, at their official 
visits, require such exercises as will serve to show the 
* proficiency of the pupils.' That purpose would be far 
better answered, if the school were seen in its usual 
dress. When Visitors and parents step into a school from 
day to day, and witness the real performances of the 
pupils, much good may, and usually does, result, both to 
themselves and the scholars. It gives an impulse which 
can be better understood by the teacher, than described. 

That examinations have been conducted in the.manner 
above stated for a long course of years, and that public 
opinion has seemed to require it, may be true ; but it is 
not therefore the less true that whenever and wherever 
the practice exists, it has the effect of a mutual combina- 
tion of parents and teachers to defraud both the pupils 
and themselves. These j*emarks are applicable to many 
academies, and private, as well as district schools ; but it 
is the latter at which I would principally aim. If any of 
the teachers in this school spend too much time in the 
preparation of set lessons, the error ought, perhaps, to be 
attributed in part, to the demand of a perverted public 
sentiment ; for it affords me much pleasure to know that 
many, if not all of them dislike the practice; and indeed, 
at the last examination, every thing of the kind was pre- 
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eluded ; for the Visitors in most cases, by request of the 
teachers, selected the lejssons for themselves. This is as 
it should be, until the pernicious custom, which has so 
long prevailed, can be abolished. Afterwards, I should 
prefer having the teacher select the lessons. 

But the best way is to make every day a day of exam- 
ination, by throwing open the doors of the school house 
to all who may wish to enter. Such a course is in fact 
pursued here ; why then should public or particular ex- 
aminations be required ? Is not the demand uni;easona- 
ble ? Shall it continue to be made ? 

But the worst evils connected with public examin- 
tions — I speak of eommen schools still — remain to be 
mentioned. In many places these take place only once 
a year, and then in the very worst season and manner 
which could possibly be selected. The time assigned is 
the month of March, when the winter schools are near a 
close. The various schools in a society are requested to 
meet in some house of public worship near the centre of 
the town or parish, where their performances in the vari- 
ous branches are exhibited. Now it is difficult in such 
cases, to prevent children from attending if we would ; 
but it certainly exposes their health very much. I have 
known little girls of five or six years of age, thinly clad, 
come a distance of four or five miles to be present on the 
occasion, while they were exposed to severe cold, and the 
most piercing winds. But not only is health exposed, — 
these and other forms of public examination pervert the 
morals of youth. They were never made to be shown off 
in this manner, and their susceptible minds and hearts 
ought not to be submitted to the process. The only plea 
which can be admitted in justification of these central 
meetings, is, that they enable a Board of Visitors to com- 
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plete in one day, and in comfortable circumstances, those 
official visits, which properly attended to, would occupy 
a much longer period if time. As well, however, might 
the parochial visits of of a minister be entirely dispensed 
with, because he xfieets his people publicly once a week. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Having already exceeded the limits at first intended, I 
shall close with a few general remarks. 

We have seen the advantages which a large institution 
derives from such an arrangement of exercises that every 
hour has its particular study, and no' teacher is obliged to 
inculcate but one thing at a time. This is accomplished 
by dividing the school, and assigning certain divisions to 
certain assistants. Thus, while pupils, who enter the 
Third Department, and pass regularly through the Second 
and First, are instructed in nearly all the branches of a 
good English education, but few of the teachers are re- 
quired to attend to more than three or four different 
branches. 

That the plan cannot be imitated in all its features, in 
the majority of our schools, has been already conceded. 
Still it is fully and confidently believed, that strict econo- 
my demands the constant employment of a male and fe- 
male teacher throughout the year. The time cannot, in- 
deed, be far distant when a female assistant will be deem- 
ed indispensable in every large school. The value of 
their services has been sufficiently tested, so that the 
matter cannot longer be viewed in the light of an experi- 
ment. The additional expense, while female labor is so 
low, cannot surely be an objection with those who know 
how to estimate, in any degree the value of maternal 
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influence. And wherever the plan has been adopted, itB 
results have exceeded the most ^anguine expectations, 
of even the friends of the measure. 

To those who have been instrumental in originating, in 
sustaining, and in elevating to its present comparative ex- 
cellence the* First Public School in Hartford, much 
praise is due. They have been the means of extensively 
promoting the cause of virtue and intelligence. They 
have been influential in subjecting thousands of young 
minds to an improved system of instruction. Such the 
fountain, what will be the streams ? Must they not spread 
far and wide a salutary influence ? 

But the friends of the school would do well to remeni- 
ber that though they have done much, much yet remains 
to be done. The first step to improvemenfe is to increase 
the size of the buildings— perhaps by extending it farther 
eastward. This would give more room for the pupils of 
the ThfSrd Department, and the branch olf the First. It 
would also aflbrd space for additional rooms for clothes, 
and for recitation, in the ypger department, and for sev- 
al other changes in the internal structure of the building. 
It is understood that a measure of this kind has been for 
sometime contemplated. It ought not any longer to be 
delayed. 

Another improvement equally important, would be an 
increase of teachers. In the Third Department, moni- 
tors from the higher classes might answer an injportant 
purpose; though additional assistants would be better. 
Another writing master is wan^d, as has been already 
tnentioned, for the Second, and a small portion of the First 
Department. Besides him, one male and three female 
assistants are seeded ; the former in the First Department, 
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one of the latter in the Second, and the other in the 
Third. The Principal should not be required to hear, or 
superintend regularly any class. It will be for the 
interest of the schopl to have him af liberty to go from 
class to class, and from department to department, to 
supefHntend, advise, and direct, as occasion <nay require. 
This alone, if properly performed, would afiford him suffi- 
€ient, employment. Now jie is almost as much confii^ed 
to his classes as any other teacher, and yet he is made, in 
effect, responsible for the condition of the whole. This 
subject deserves to be considered. It appears to me that 
if the proprietors of the school would take time to con- 
sider its wants, they would, with one voice, add tq the 
number of assistants. It would only increase the quar- 
terly coAtribijlpion on each scholar about 60 cents upon the 
average. But what is this, in the accomplishment of an 
object of so much importance ? 

It is not economy alone, however — the honor of the city 
of Hartford requires these changes. Already has the 
school attracted considerable notice, and received much 
commendation. Let untiring effort in its behalf render 
it still more worthy of the praises bestowed. It is im- 
possible to estimate the amount of good which might thus 
be accojpiplished in elevating the standard of common 
education. Strangers from every part of the country 
would be perpetually flocking to the institution, and carry- 
ing the spirit oi its system and improvements to their 
#wn towns and villages and neighborhoods. Thus it may 
serve as a model to thousands of schools, an honor to the 
city that sustains it, — aiid a fountain of light and intelli- 
gence to the state and nation which it will adorn. 
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